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Embassy to America 


HE sudden and untimely death of Lord Lothian is 
a real loss to the British nation and to the cause 
for which it is fighting. Philip Kerr had spent the whole 
of his life in service to the State: in South Africa, 
where he shared the credit for one of the most successful 
pieces of genuine appeasement of which imperial history 
has record; as a prophet of the new imperialism; as a 
peace-maker; as administrator of Cecil Rhodes’s great 
dream; and as servant of the cause of Indian progress. 
But none of his parts sat on him better than the last and 
greatest of them, as His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador 
to the United States of America. For nine months of the 
war it was a trying task to be responsible for the affairs 
of Britain in America. But Lord Lothian had his reward 
before he died and in his last visit to London he was able 
to report that the time for reaping the harvest of his 
patient work was at hand. 

The vacancy at Washington at this precise juncture is 
a great misfortune; but it also creates an opportunity, an 
imperative opportunity, for demonstrating, in the person 
of Lord Lothian’s successor, that the British Government 
is fully awake to the possibilities of the position that he 
has bequeathed. The post of British Ambassador in 
Washington is, at this moment in world history, one of the 
dozen or so most crucial positions in the world. It is one 
of the vital links—one of the all too few personal contacts 
—between the two great confederations upon whose har- 
monious co-operation it depends whether the next chapter 
in the history of mankind is to be one of violence or of 
Welfare. A man to fill a post such as this cannot be lightly 
chosen. He must have a peculiar combination of qualities. 
In the first place, an ordinary diplomat will not do. There 
is nothing in the experience of the Diplomatic Service that 
can help, and much that can hinder, a man to equip 
himself to be Ambassador, not so much to a Government, 
a to a people; he needs to have a touch of the film star, 
Or at least know how to get “a good Press.” The 

ericans have no use at all for a “ stuffed shirt”; and 


diplomats are, by profession, plentiful consumers of starch. 
The perfect candidate, moreover, must not only be of the 
type that Americans like and that likes Americans; it is 
very important, if not essential, that he should already 
know them, and that they should know him, if he is not to 
waste vital months in finding his feet. 

On the other hand, it will not do to appoint a mere 
popular figure-head, whether royal, noble or only 
literary. There is hard work to be done and a lot of 
arduous argument. The sympathy and goodwill of the 
American Administration under M: Roosevelt can be 
taken for granted; but the President and his assistants 
naturally rank American interests above British, and our 
Ambassador will be failing in his duty if he does not pro- 
vide a counterweight to this. The new Ambassador will not 
have to deal with any but the broadest principles of the 
programme of munition supply—the appointment of Mr 
Arthur Purvis to the Privy Council is at once a recogni- 
tion of his services and an acknowledgment of his pleni- 
potentiary status—but it is apparent that the greater part 
of the tasks to which the Ambassador will have to give his 
attention will be industrial, financial! and commercial, 
rather than purely political. 

Finally, it is imperative that the new Ambassador, by 
his personal eminence, should be a symbol of the impor- 
tance that is attached in London to our relations with 
Washington. He should enjoy Cabinet rank, ex officio, 
and the compliment would be the more graceful if it 
were paid, not by enrolling the Ambassador in the 
Cabinet, but by choosing some one who already is, or has 
been, in the Cabinet. 

This is a formidable list of requirements. Indeed, there 
is only one man in the Empire who entirely fills them, and 
he can hardly be spared from his arduous duties as Prime 
Minister. Mr Lloyd George’s summons to Downing Street 
has naturally put his name into currency and he would, 
indeed, be an admirable choice. His shirt has never been 
stuffed; his worst enemies do not question his talents as a 
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negotiator; he was the best Minister of Munitions the 
country has ever had; and his eminence is beyond chal- 
lenge. But, unfortunately, at the age of 78, even Mr Lloyd 
George is beginning to feel a little elderly and he may well 
have concluded that he would not be equal to unremitting 
labours in a difficult climate. 

Of the members of the present Government, the names 
of Mr Eden and Sir Archibald Sinclair have been men- 
tioned, and that of Mr Amery might well be, though none 
of the three has much previous knowledge of the United 
States or detailed experience of war economics. Among 
those of outstanding eminence who are not of Cabinet 
rank or political profession, Lord Stamp’s qualities are 


almost exactly those required, and other suitable candj- 
dates could also be drawn from those business men who 
have had experience of negotiating in America since the 
beginning of the war or from the eminent in other walks 
of life, such as Lord Eustace Percy. But it would be foolish 
to indulge in a guessing game when the answer yill 
be known so soon. The appointment is safe in Mr 
Churchill’s hands, and the insistence of the public will only 
be that the field of selection should be as wide as the 
whole nation and the choice one that will reflect the im- 
portance the British people attach, in peace as in war, to 
having their concerns “ mixed up a little ” with those of 
the American Republic. 


The Laval Mystery 


ECENT events in France have the colour of a Ruri- 
tanian novel. The ashes of the Duke of Reichstadt 
are brought back to Paris, apparently only to create an 
opportunity for kidnapping the aged Chief of State. 
Plotters are unmasked in the Cabinet itself. Suspects are 
imprisoned in high-sounding chateaux. Foreign envoys 
race through the night. Only the masked lady is missing. 
And if the colour is there, so too is the sense of complete 
bewilderment which generally settles on the reader 
towards the middle of the tale. Any interpretation of the 
French crisis is at the best conjecture. Even the broad out- 
line is difficult to trace. The details can be little more than 
inspired guessing. 

We do know, however, one or two of the determining 
factors. Hitler must attempt to deliver a deathblow at 
this country if possible in the spring. When German com- 
mentators on the Mediterranean débdcle say that the battle 
will be won in Britain they are speaking the Fiihrer’s 
mind. It may well be that he is prepared to count Italy 
out now that she has proved her incompetence even in 
her own sea. She would hardly do better, exposed to the 
rigours of the Atlantic. But if the attack on Britain is to 
be launched with every weapon the Nazis possess, France 
cannot be disregarded. Her bases and ports are an essential 
part of Hitler’s offensive. Passively, France is already of 
enormous assistance. As an ally, she could give incom- 
parably more. In June, when the compromise of a small 
area of “sovereign” France was arrived at to save the 
face of Vichy, Hitler no doubt expected an immediate 
British collapse. Britain’s resistance has created an entirely 
new situation in which control not only of France’s 
Atlantic bases, but of her air force and navy as well would 
give the Nazis an immense advantage. Italy’s disasters 
have increased the need. We are probably not far from the 
truth in saying that Hitler’s whole effort in recent weeks 
has been to secure France as a compliant ally, if need be, 
at the expense of Italy. It is in this sense that it is per- 
missible to talk of “ swinging the Axis.” 

The Government which was set up at Vichy this summer 
was not, however, designed to do any more than salvage 
for France what could still be saved from the disaster. 
It was led by a man whose political sympathies lay not 
with the semi-Bolshevik principles of Nazi Germany, but 
with the rather milder authoritarian regimes of Catholic 
Italy and Spain. The “ national revolution ” as understood 
by Marshal Pétain is not a revolution at all. It is intensely 
conservative with an ideology—in so far as it has one— 
which is Catholic rather than Fascist. Its backbone is the 
army and the provinces. In Paris, from its inception, it has 
aroused nothing but contempt. 

The split is important, for in Paris the Nazis found 
something closer to their own revolutionary temper in men 
- who were really ready for a Nazi “ new order.” Maurras 
came over to them, then there was Doriot and Déat. 
After the second Vichy Cabinet reshuffle, Marquet and 
Ybarnégaray left the Government; it is significant that 
they were both nearer to the right-revolutionary mentality 
of Paris. Thus, almost from the outset, there were two clear 
groups in France, hostile to each other: the Pétain- 


Weygand group, which had nominal power in France 
and real authority in the French colonies, and the Doriot- 
Déat group in direct contact with the Germans in Paris, 

Between the two moved Pierre Laval. By temper, 
cynicism and background he belonged to Paris. His pas- 
sionate dislike of Britain also brought him closer to the 
Nazis. But his friendship for Italy and his opportunism 
and ambition brought him to the present Vichy. The old 
Marshal showered favours and position on him. He be- 
came Vice-Premier and Pétain’s constitutional successor, 
also Foreign Minister and Minister for Propaganda. His 
policy from the first was to secure collaboration with Ger- 
many and the defeat of Britain. The price Hitler asked 
was almost certainly the French Navy and the use of the 
French Empire. As Laval’s power increased, he no doubt 
imagined that he could carry Vichy with him into some- 
thing very like a German alliance. 

It was Laval who engineered the meeting between Hitler 
and Pétain on October 22nd, after which Vichy’s readiness 
“in principle” for collaboration was announced, and in 
the month that followed Laval was in Paris almost every 
week conferring with the German Ambassador, ex-spy 
Abetz. We do not know what were the final terms which he 
and Abetz negotiated to fill in the framework of collabora- 
tion. Very probably the question of the French fleet and 
the Empire bases was raised. Nor can we exactly fix the 
day of their submission to the Cabinet at Vichy. Neutral 
observers stated that on November 27th after a stormy 
meeting, the terms were rejected on the grounds, put 
forward by General Huntziger, that their acceptance 
would involve France in war with Britain. They were 
rejected, however. Laval found that Pétain was less of 8 
figurehead than he had given the Germans to understand. 

Although we are of necessity limited to rumour and 
conjecture, it is probable that after his rebuff, Laval 
turned his attention to the Paris malcontents. It is signif- 
cant that a particularly virulent Press and wireless cam- 
paign was launched from Paris towards the end of 
November, in which the Vichy regime was accused of being 
a “ purely reactionary venture ” and of allowing “ aggres- 
sive clericalism ” to raise its head. Laval’s visits to Paris 
were as frequent as ever and it was announced early in 
December that the arrangements for “ establishing the 
Head of the State at Versailles” had been discussed and 
were nearing completion. 

It is now fairly widely believed that Laval’s simple 
stratagem was to use the occasion of the re-interment of 
the Duke of Reichstadt’s ashes at Les Invalides to get 
Pétain to Paris, there to make him virtually a prisoner and 
then use the plea either of his illness or of his lunacy i 
order to invoke Constitutional Act 4 under which, if 
Pétain could not fulfil his duties, full powers were to pass 
to Laval. However, suspicions were roused, Pétain seat 
General Laure to represent him in Paris and when La 
came posting back to demand explanations, he was de 
posed and arrested and the time-serving Flandin appointed 
in his place. The fact that Marcel Déat was arrested at 
the same time is an interesting confirmation of the 
suspicion that Laval had turned to the Paris 
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tioaries after Pétain’s refusal to accept Hitler’s terms. 

The chief problem now is Germany’s reaction to Vichy’s 
singular demonstration of independence. We know that the 
Nazis were informed of Pétain’s intentions only after the 
arrest of Laval, and the first comment on the proceedings 
in Germany was a grim reminder that Germany is still 
at war with France. Abetz has been to Vichy, Laval has 
apparently been released and is now reported to be on his 
way to Paris. Flandin—perhaps diplomatically—is_ ill. 
Naturally if Hitler decides to sweep away Vichy and 
occupy the whole of France, possibly setting up a Quisling 
regime of Lavals and Déats in Paris, there is nothing at 
all to prevent him. The real question is whether, at this 
point, a total occupation of France would advance his 
plans against Britain. Free use of the Mediterranean 
harbours does not count for much unless he has French 
ships as well, and it is just possible that the French fleet 
has moved to North Africa. It was reliably reported to 
have left Toulon in November. And Pétain’s strongest card 
is the loyalty of the colonies to Vichy. A total occupation 
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of the Mother Country combined with Britain’s sweeping 
victories in Libya might swing the whole of the French 
colonial empire—including perhaps the fleet—back into 
the battle on the side of Britain and Free France. The 
only direct strategic advantage which occupation would 
give depends upon the extent of Italy’s collapse. If the 
Nazis felt compelled to take over their unfortunate 
colleague, the transfer of troops across France to the 
Italian frontier would simplify and accelerate the 
manceuvre. But it is not certain that Hitler intends to 
intervene at once. 

Thus, by a curious irony, Vichy’s chances of maintaining 
any rag of independence and any shred of authority 
depend upon the continuance and the success of British 
resistance. If Pétain remains an obstacle to the achieve- 
ment of a Franco-German alliance, he is an obstacle en- 
tirely bolstered up by the British Navy and the R.A.F. 
And if we compare this fact with Vichy’s uncompromising 
hostility towards us, it gives a crowning touch of fantasy 
to the astonishing drama of the last few days. 


Why Not a National Maximum ? 


(By a Correspondent) 


IP-SERVICE is now generally paid to the principle 
L that this war can only be won by the maximum of 
effort and sacrifice on the part of everybody in the 
country. Unhappily it is not necessary to look very far— 
most of us, to our shame be it said, need look no further 
than our own households—to see that the populace as a 
whole is very far from acting upon it. The standard at 
which we have to aim is the diversion of all resources, 
manpower, plant, and raw material, to absolutely essen- 
tial purposes, which means, for the individual consumer, 
that he must buy nothing that he can possibly do without, 
and that he must give or lend to the Government all his 
savings from this economy. 

To a considerable extent this transference is brought 
about by compulsion, in the form of taxation, of rationing, 
and of direct prohibitions. That the first of these methods 
has been gravely under-applied is scarcely open to ques- 
tion when even the comic papers represent the taxpayer 
as grumbling at the smallness of the increase in income 
tax. It would probably also have been possible to do more 
by rationing, without extending the elaborate machinery 
of food rationing to commodities where simpler methods 
would suffice. Experience with tea has shown that non- 
perishable goods can be rationed by comparatively simple 
methods. Our present system of rationing non-essential 
commodities at the wholesale stage has two drawbacks: it 
does not ensure fair distribution among consumers; and 
it tends to produce a certain amount of wasteful expendi- 
ture by leading people to buy, faute de mieux, things 
which are not the best, or even the most economical for 
their purpose. Both these difficulties would be to some 
extent overcome by comprehensive rationing of consumers 
on the German “ point” system. Lastly, there is a wide 
field of consumption about which it is impossible to argue 
that prohibition would cause genuine hardship to any- 
body. In these cases, where the commodity is suitable for 
export, its domestic sale should be prohibited at once, as 
has been done with silk stockings and motor cars; where 
it is not, prohibition should be applied as soon as the 
plant can be adapted to more necessary uses. 

That more has not been done along these lines is pre- 
sumably due to a wholly unjustified fear that the people 
will not stand it. The people will stand a great deal more 
than the Government give them credit for, provided they 
are satisfied that the sacrifice is both necessary and of 
universal application. Another reason for timorousness in 
the ruthless compulsory curtailment of consumption has 
been the fear of dislocating production more rapidly than 
It could be reorganised, but surely this is far more likely 
to happen under voluntary economy than under an intel- 
ligently directed compulsory system. And if a precedent 


is required, it can be found with a pedigree more than 
600 years long: the Sumptuary Laws of Edward III, with 
their prohibition of the wearing of furs, their regulation 
of the apparel of all classes, and their detailed prescription 
of the number of courses to be served at meals in private 
houses, constituted a far more drastic “economy drive” 
than anything we contemplate now. Meanwhile it does 
seem an anomaly that a Government which has taken 
complete control of imports should allow shop windows 
to display all manner of imported luxuries while it 
entreats the public not to buy them. 

There are two considerations which limit the field of 
compulsory economy and which will force us to supple- 
ment even the most stringent restrictions by acts of volun- 
tary abstention. These are the extent to which genuine 
needs vary among different people and the dispropor- 
tionate psychological effect of the deprivation of many 
things which on the face of them might seem to be com- 
pletely superfluous. When we have pushed compulsory 
restriction to its utmost limit, there will still be a large 
gap to be bridged. It must be remembered that what has 
to be covered by increased production or reduced con- 
sumption is not only the gigantic war expenditure, but 
also the increased real costs, owing to the war, of all the 
necessary civilian consumption which still has to continue. 
The individual is sufficiently aware of that when it is the 
increased price of his own necessaries which he has to 
meet by cutting down luxuries; what is less apparent is 
that he also has to pay for the increased cost of necessaries 
to that large section of the community which, having had 
no margin before, cannot meet this increase itself, and 
therefore must have its wages raised. In so far as wages 
or salaries are raised where a margin did exist before, the 
recipients of the increase are simply pushing off their 
obligations on to others through the machinery of inflation. 
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As long as it remains possible to allow colour and variet’’. a 


in life, it will be necessary to leave a substantial part of -- 


the economies which have to be faced to the initiative and 
public spirit of the individual consumer. But for this to be 
effective, the consumer must have far more guidance than 
he has had hitherto. Much broadcasting time and news- 
paper space are devoted to exhorting people to save, but 
these exhortations would be far more useful if they were 
less vague. They should take account of the different inter- 
pretations put upon the word “ necessary” by people of 
different income levels; of the immense part played by 
competition and convention in determining people’s 
“needs,” and of the fact that to maintain the steady 
stream of minor acts of abstention which constitutes saving 
calls for more sustained strength of mind than greater 
sacrifices which can be made once for all. It requires a 
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single exercise of resolution to give up a good job and 
accept war work at half the salary, but to save half one’s 
salary requires the constant exercise of a determination 
which may break down several times a day. 

This conflict is presumably going on all the time in 
everybody who has a conscience and a margin of income 
over necessaries. In the housewife, who controls not only 
her own expenditure, but a large part of that of her 
family, it is a daily battle in which she needs far more 
help than she at present receives. For her it is a conflict 
not merely between inclination and duty, but between her 
duty to her family and her duty to the country. It is often 
difficult for the housekeeper to know whether, when she 
brings home a titbit for the children’s tea, she is being a 
good mother or merely a bad citizen. One respect in which 
advice could be very valuable is in distinguishing luxuries 
which can legitimately be bought from those which cannot. 
Housewives who are old enough to remember the last war 
remember being told that it was patriotic to buy expensive 
food if one could afford it, in order to leave the cheaper 
food for the poor. Confused recollections of this still lead 
people to argue on the same lines, though actually there is 
only a case for buying expensive qualities of anything 
where they are in some sense a by-product of the others. 
In that case the purchase does not encourage the diversion 
of resources to unnecessarily expensive production, and it 
does help both the producer and the poorer consumer. If 
all other luxuries were prohibited, this problem would 
take care of itself; until they are, this offers another field 
in which more Governmental advice would be useful. The 
purchaser ought to know whether, for example, in paying 
3s. 6d. per Ib. for Dover sole, he is helping to keep down 
the price of cheaper fish by improving the return from 
the whole catch, or encouraging an extravagant industry. 
But how is the average housewife to know whether Dover 
sole has to be fished for separately or occurs as an acci- 
dental part of a mixed catch? A little elementary instruc- 
tion from the Ministry of Food could solve many such 
problems. 

The greatest difficulty which confronts all individuals in 
the conflict between saving and spending is in the defini- 
tion of the term “ necessary.” People cannot define it for 
themselves, their ideas are too thoroughly conditioned by 
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their upbringing and the way in which their income has 
accustomed them to live. Many people “ must” have, as 
a matter of course, things which others dream that they 
might one day have if they were very lucky in a large 
sweepstake. They are quite honest in regarding such things 
as necessities of life; it just has not occurred to them that 
life would be possible without these amenities, and 50 
appeals for economy leave them unmoved, because they 
think their consciences are clear. Concrete suggestions 
as to things which they could give up might meet with a 
surprising response. 

A strong case can be made for the provision, in peace- 
time, of a “national minimum,” a certain standard of 
living to be aimed at as the minimum for the poorest 
families in the country. What we need now, in war- 
time, is a “national maximum,” laid down as a guide 
to private conscience and public opinion. There are many 
difficulties in the way of formulating such a maximum. 
One of the greatest is the extent to which people’s expendi- 
ture is determined by the size of their houses, and it is diffi- 
cult to see any general way out of this. Still, if the Ministry 
of Food can give guidance for Christmas shopping as 
concrete as “ buy only enough dried fruit for one Christ- 
mas pudding,” there seems no reason why the appropriate 
Ministries should not give similar advice over a very wide 
field. All manner of secondary economies would follow, 
for example, if the employment of domestic servants were 
limited; it is fantastic that people should still be able 
to state in their advertisements for servants “ Family two, 
staff five.” This might well be a subject for some measure 
of compulsion, but at least there should be a well-under- 
stood convention in the matter. 

By giving people a definite idea of what is expected of 
them, a “ national maximum ” would go far to strengthen 
the resolution of people who do not mind doing what is 
really necessary, provided other people are doing it too, 
but who have none of that almost Quixotic strain of self- 
sacrifice which leads an admirable minority to offer up 
new twenty-five guinea vacuum cleaners to be broken up 
for their aluminium content. Moreover, it would give public 
opinion a definite standard upon which to base its judg- 
ments, and so bring fashion and convention from the 
enemy’s side to range them at our own. 


Expectation of Happiness 


INCE Parliament a few years ago passed the Corpses 
Charter, and extended to dead men the rights and 
liabilities of actions for tort, there has flowed to the seat 
of justice a steady stream of litigation in which deceased 
of both sexes and all ages—‘“‘ men and boys, the matron 
and the maid ”—have had stated for them their case 
against insurance companies for a substantial cash pay- 
ment; and many a deserving lawyer has pocketed a satis- 
factory fee for advancing or resisting their claims in 
sterling for a life cut short. The judges on the bench have 
found themselves in a less comfortable situation. Their task 
is clear before them—to assess the lost value of the life 
that was not lived. But how to assess it? By mere length 
of days or by the money outlook and the prospect of com- 
fort that money brings; or by the disposition of the 
deceased—cheerful, despondent, friendly or morose; or by 
the chances of future peace and war; or by physical health. 
or mental ability; by success already achieved or by the 
hope of success in the future? How shall they pry into the 
recesses of the human soul, cast the horoscope and evaluate 
the equation? 

More than one learned judge has given an unmistakable 
show of embarrassment when called on to determine this 
problem and assess the damages. Standing with reluctant 
feet where Common Law and Statute meet, their Lord- 
ships have deplored the difficulty of the task imposed on 
them and prayed that they might have guidance from 
above in working the sum out in pounds, shillings and 
pence. That guidance has now been granted. The House 
of Lords has spoken. 

A little boy aged two and a-half was killed while being 


driven in a car and the administrator of his estate brought 
the usual action for damages.* The poor baby had brought 
nothing into this world and it is certain that he could 
take nothing out, but someone had to have cash damages 
on his account, and it fell to Mr Justice Asquith to decide 
how much that cash should be. His Lordship said in effect: 
“Tt is of no use my trying to decide what sort of life 
the boy would have had but for this accident. I cannot 
say whether he would have been happy or miserable, so 
I leave out of account the personal equation and I base 
myself simply on his expectation of life. I award the 
damages for length of days and for nothing else.” Follow- 
ing this line, which certainly does not appear the most 
unreasonable way out of the dilemma, he took the 
Registrar-General’s tables, found the little boy’s expecta- 
tion to be between 55 and 58 years and awarded {1,200 
damages. If he had awarded £500, the insurers would 
probably have acquiesced and paid; but they decided to 
appeal, and after losing again in the Court of Appeal they 
went to the Lords, who reduced the damages from £1,200 
to £200, settled once and for all the battle between length 
of days and prospects ef happiness, and then showed rather 
pathetically what they thought of this life by declaring 
that for the loss of man’s prospect of happiness very 
moderate figures should be chosen. 

If the operation of cashing in on a dead baby’s death 
were not the unpleasant thing that we all feel it to be, the 
scene in the House of Lords would have been rich in 
comedy. Lawyers of eminence and learning solemnly 





* Gambling v. Benham. 
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assembled to argue, to ponder, to determine the true intent 
and meaning of a law, and not a soul among them but 
knew how the law was hatched and the purpose it was 
meant to serve. Six years ago the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords combined to pass an Act of Parliament 
intended to remedy a weak point in Common Law. In 
providing the remedy they relied on a Parliamentary 
draftsman who produced a Bill that most of them did not 
understand and led them to do something which they 
never had any intention of doing. They did not mean to 
give the legal personal representative of a tiny baby the 
right to make money in the baby’s name out of the baby’s 
death. They never thought about expectation of life as one 
of the assets of a deceased estate, or troubled their heads 
about the prospects of happiness and its value in hard 
cash. They never intended learned judges either to 
“satisfy themselves that the circumstances of the indi- 
vidual life were calculated to lead on balance to a positive 
measure of happiness of which the victim has been de- 
prived by the defendant’s negligence,” or to consult “ the 
tables of expectation of life prepared by the Registrar- 
General according to which a newly-born child had an 
expectation of life of about 58 years, a child of ten 
55 years and a person of twenty 46 years.” 

What our legislators actually did was to vote for a Bill 
which some one had drafted because the Whips had told 
them so to vote. They probably did not understand what it 


NOTES OF 


The Retreat Goes on in Libya 


The fall last week of Sidi Barrani has been followed by 
a rapid advance to the Libyan frontier and beyond. Sollum 
and a number of frontier forts—including the familiar Fort 
Capuzzo—have fallen, and not an Italian remains to fight on 
Egyptian soil. Some 30,000 or 40,000, however, remain to 
be housed and fed by their British captors. It is perhaps a 
permanent feature of mechanised warfare that vast numbers 
of prisoners are taken. France lost about 2,000,000 captive 
in June. The advance of Panzerdivisionen is so rapid and 
the confusion created by the sense of encirclement so great 
that thousands surrender before they have even fought. The 
Italian rout is therefore a proof, not so much of the in- 
veterate military incompetence of the Italian people, as the 
overwhelming effect of Blitz tactics carried out by fully 
mechanised troops. Nevertheless, it is difficult to understand 
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why Italy has been so inactive in the air. Italian aircraft 
have been brought down in plenty, and at Sollum 15 planes 
were discovered on the ground, put out of action by earlier 
R.A.F. raids. Yet even when all due account is made of the 
activity and superiority of our own bombers, the Italians 
appear to have run surprisingly short. Just possibly this is 
due to lack of petrol. There are rumours to that effect. We 
are sending up reinforcements, and clearly our plan of cam- 
paign is not to end with the cleansing of Egypt. The battle- 
field—which must remain a narrow strip along the coast—is 
difficult ground for a routed and retreating army, since their 
Inain line of withdrawal is constantly exposed to shelling 
from the sea. And given Britain’s control of the Mediter- 
ranean, an evacuation would be virtually impossible. Never- 
theless, we must expect a hard struggle. There are probably 
70,000 fresh troops in Libya, and our men have been engaged 
on a running fight for over a week now. Supplies are prob- 
ably Italy’s chief problem. Incredible amounts of equipment, 
all ready for the advance to the Nile, have apparently been 
lost, and the R.A.F. is pounding away at depéts in the 
Libyan interior. 
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was all about, but they knew vaguely that it was going to 
put right some legal anomaly far too boring to bother 
about in detail, and the rest they left to the draftsmen 
and the law officers, who turned out between them the 
Law Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, and pushed 
it out into the world. Immediately the lawyers seized on 
it, and perceiving that it could be made to mean what no 
one had ever expected it to mean, they took it to the 
Courts, got the silliest possible interpretation of its mean- 
ing accepted as its true meaning, and set all the High Court 
judges scratching their heads to decide how a law which 
had been turned into nonsense by a freak of drafting was 
to be administered in terms of cash. Which accounts for 
the Court of First Instance, the Court of Appeal and the 
House of Lords al! wallowing together in a bog of false 
values, false psychology and false deductions. 

As soon as the first judicial interpretation of this 
unhappy Act was delivered the Act ought to have been 
amended. But legislation in this country passes through a 
very narrow bottle-neck, and once a piece of stupidity has 
slipped on to the Statute Book it is likely to remain there 
for years until the responsible Government Department 
can work the amendment in on its ration of Parliamentary 
time. And that is probably the reason why eleven judges, 
four or five counsel, with a corresponding complement of 
solicitors, must waste endless man-hours weaving yards of 
sonorous language into a complicated web of no-meaning. 


THE WEEK 


—And in Albania 


Heavy snowstorms and lengthening lines of communica- 
tion over high mountains and difficult roads have slowed 
down the speed of the Greeks’ advance, but they have 
consolidated their position in the areas they hold already, 
their methedical clearing up of isolated points of resistance 
is going ahead, and as usual they are making a successful 
bid to control the mountain summits of strategic importance 
before launching their main attack against the valley roads 
and towns. Tepelini and Klisura are surrounded, and from 
Jugoslavia come rumours of their capture. They are prob- 
ably premature, but the Italians are certainly faced with an 
almost impossible problem of defence. Other Greek troops 
are advancing up the Adriatic coast and are not far from 
Himara. If Tepelini falls, the fate of Valona is almost 
certainly sealed. On the northern front the Greek advance 
has made some headway towards Elbasan, but the Italians 
are fighting stubbornly and the advance is slow. Neverthe- 
less, the Greeks have nowhere been brought to a standstill 
and nowhere have the Italians been able to establish a new 
defensive line. Even the stiffest resistance amounts to little 
more than rearguard action. Thus, whether it is Libya or 
Albania or the skies and waters of the Mediterranean, nothing 
but disaster has met the Italian forces since the opening of 
the ill-fated Greek campaign. As it grows more and more 
possible that Italy cannot, out of her own resources, restore 
her front, and that as a consequence Britain may secure 
complete control in the Mediterranean, Germany’s attitude 
is becoming the central problem of both campaigns. The 
German Press has, on the one hand, given it to be under- 
stood that they are indifferent to the Mediterranean and that 
no collapse there will divert them from the main attack on 
England. On the other hand, candid comments in papers 
such as the Frankfurter Zeitung speak of “ Germany’s 
responsibility ” should Italy be near to prostration. We can 
only speculate what shape the assumption of that respon- 
sibility would take on. Rumours that German troops and 
equipment are ready at Bari and Naples for embarkation are 
already current; others that Hitler is planning the occupa- 
tion of north Italy and Italy’s ports. Whatever form it takes, 
it entails complete Italian servitude. 


* * * 


Acceleration in America 


Many political observers in the United States felt a sense 
of anti-climax in the weeks immediately after the Presidential 
Election, when Mr Roosevelt’s new mandate failed to produce 
an immediate quickening of the flow of aid to Britain. But 
the last fortnight has brought a distinct acceleration of the 
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tempo. Mr Cordell Hull, in particular, has given fair warn- 
ing that Britain still has her gravest emergency to face, and 
that the issue may well depend on the speed with which the 
wheels of American industry can be set turning. Lord 
Lothian’s judgment of timing in bringing up the question of 
financial aid has been proved to be exactly right; for instead 
of the feared revulsion when this forbidden topic was first 
mentioned, the reaction has rather been to set Americans 
thinking—and talking—about practical ways and means. 
Persons as influential—in their varying ways—as Senator 
Taft and Mrs Roosevelt have openly advocated gifts rather 
than loans. The President cannot go as far as that—not yet 
at any rate—but his own ingenious scheme for the production 
of armaments by the American Government and their lend- 
ing or leasing to Great Britain would very substantially 
reduce the financial burden. It is not, of course, a complete 
solution. It could hardly be adapted to cover raw materials 
and components for munitions; even among the finished 
articles, America’s needs may differ in numbers and types 
from our own. But the President is doubtless aware of these 
difficulties and ready to meet them. It is certainly true that 
new and fruitful methods of international co-operation are 
being forged every day, and that the principle of leasing 
weapons is a particularly promising one. It could, for 
example, be adapted at once to what is rapidly becoming our 
gravest need—merchant ships and destroyers. 


* * * 


Compensation for Property and Persons 


The War Damage Bill has been received with a chorus 
of approval in principle and an equally loud chorus oi 
criticism on some of the details. In the first day of the second 
reading debate the only opposition to the Bill as a whole 
came in a thoughtful speech by Mr Benson, the Labour 
member for Chesterfield, whose opposition was not to the 
principle of compensation but to that of levying the cost of 
it from the special class of property owners—and at a 
uniform rate from all of them, regardless of the risk they 
run—rather than meeting it as a national liability. Of detailed 
criticisms, the one which has recurred most frequently 1s 
against the voluntary basis of the “personal chattels” 
scheme; but there are undoubted administrative difficulties 
in a compulsory scheme. which would require a complicated 
machinery of assessment and collection. The gravest defect 
in the Bill, however, remains the discrimination in the treat- 
ment of those who suffer a total loss—who are to be paid. 
after the war, the pre-war value of their houses—and of 
those whose houses are repairable, who will not suffer from 
any post-war fall in the value of money. The defence of this 
provision is that it is unfortunate, but unavoidable. But this 
shows a lamentable failure of ingenuity. It would be per- 
fectly possible to arrange that every beneficiary, whether for 
total loss or partial damage, should have the choice of imme- 
diate compensation on a pre-war scale or deferred com- 
pensation on a post-war scale. Any immediate payments 
would, of course, have to be “ blocked” for any but capital 
purposes; but that, again, need not present any insuperable 
difficulties: the payments could be made in bonds transfer- 
able only in redemption of mortgages and for other such 
approved purposes. If the Bill is left as it is, the unfortunate 
owner of a demolished house will be compelled not merely 
to exchange a real for a money asset, without any possibility 
of protecting himself, but will have to go on paying interest 
on his debts from year to year while the interest owed hi:n 
by the Treasury accumulates until after the war. It is pure 
escapism to say that this provision increases the necessity 
of avoiding inflation; we have already seen enough of the 
Government’s financing methods to know that inflation 
cannot be avoided. 

* 

Coincidentally with the great advance in the protection of 
property that the War Damage Bill represents, the Govern- 
ment have announced an extension of the scheme of com- 
pensation payments and pensions to virtually all adults who 
may be air-raid casualties. The rates of compensation for 
injury are also to be increased. So, step by step, we slowly 
approach a practical implementation of the principle that 
the financial burden of damage to the persons and properties 
of individual citizens arising out of the community’s actions 
should be borne by the community. 


* * * 


Britain’s Blockade 


Britain and Germany are attempting to blockade each 
other, and British sea-power gives Britain the upper hand. 
It is the more important, therefore, that the naval blockade 
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should not be slackened by weak policy or the toleration of 
evasion. Before the German conquests, there were loopholes 
in the contraband control, through neutral countries whose 
ability to beat the blockade rested upon kindly agreements 
made with them by the British Government; but Hitler 
stopped these loopholes up when he made them German. 
There is a school of thought which believes that the work of 
the British blockade is harder now than it was then, because 
of Germany’s extended coastline from Norway to the 
Pyrenees. This should not be the case, except for the cover 
given to occasional blockade-runners over this long front by 
winter darkness. Apart from Spain, the problem of permitted 
cargoes passing to neutrals adjacent to Germany has gone, 
and every ship on the approaches to Western Europe is ex- 
posed to “remote control” by the British authorities. No 
cargo to the parts of Europe within Hitler’s reach can be 
shipped without a navicert from British representatives in 
the place of departure, and no ship can ply in this trade 
without a ship’s warrant declaring the owner’s intention to 
respect the control. Yet the blockade is not tight. Dr 
Dalton’s recent plea to the United States to refuse financial 
facilities to German traders implied that Germany still has 
exports overseas, and statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that an appreciable volume of im- 
ports, including American cotton, Chilean copper, castor 
seed from Brazil and copper, mercury and metal ores from 
Mexico, is passing into Germany over the Trans-Siberian 
Railway—handled by Japanese merchants. It is probably on 
the return journey via Harbin to Vladivostock that German 
exports too bulky to be sent by air are being dispatched. 
Much of this trade can only be wholly stopped by co- 
operation from the American Republics or by agreement with 
Soviet Russia. Some, however, could be stemmed by stricter 
action by British officials in the exercise of their control. 
German goods are reported to be leaving Switzerland en- , 
dorsed “‘ Swiss made” and accepted by the British control, 
while the dispatch of small but valuable articles like optical 
instruments by plane from neutral Europe could be more 
sternly checked by suitable approaches to the responsible 
governments. The only real weakness in the British blockade, 
like the only real strength of the German counter-blockade, 
arises from the world-wide calls now being made on British 
naval strength, and it would be a grave betrayal if the navy’s 
work was to be vitiated for lack of firmness in diplomacy. 


* * * 


Parliament in Prospect and Retrospect 


This week Parliament adjourned for its Christmas 
holidays. In peacetime, it would have departed with the 
knowledge that it had left much undone and would be faced 
with an accumulation of business on its return. This time, 
it will come back to face two measures only: the War 
Damages Bill, which has already had its second reading, and 
the Bill to remove the household means test, which it had 
been hoped to pass before Christmas. The smallness of the 
carry-over is not due to any poverty on the part of Parlia- 
ment itself. It has sat for three days in almost every week 
since the summer recess; and though it is true that there has 
been a complete absence of far-reaching legislation—the 
Prolongation of Parliament Act, which extends its own life, 
is perhaps the most important measure to be introduced 
since the summer—the House of Commons has been active 
in other spheres. Question time is still a period of probing 
individual Ministries for actual or suspected defects, and 
the practice of debating the motion for the adjournment has 
enabled Parliament to carry out what Mr Churchill called 
its “larger duty of giving guidance and encouragement to 
the nation and administering when required the necessary 
corrective to the Executive.” The varied subjects dealt with 
in this way have included civil defence, the Railways Agree- 
ment, detention and internment, the colonial war effort, the 
Home Guard—and the powers and status of Captain 
Margesson. In addition, there have been debates in public 
and in secret on the war situation, while the war effort was 
critically discussed during the debates on the Address. Par- 
liament, because of its great age, is no longer truly repre- 
sentative of the people. But the voice of the people is still 
heard. 


* * * 


Sanity in South Africa 


The retirement from the South African Parliament 
of General Hertzog and his colleague Mr Havenga, once 
Minister of Finance, ends a peculiarly bitter chapter 
in the perennially bitter political history of the Union. 
General Hertzog still refuses to support the war, but he 
has learned from a year’s hard experience that General 
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Smuts is right—that there is no via media for South Africa 
and her politicians between loyalty to Britain and pro- 
German treachery. The claim of the retiring statesman that he 
has done all in his power to reunite Afrikanerdom will not be 
contested. Nor could he himself deny, from what he has seen 
of the councils of the Nationalist opposition, that this reunion 
can only be secured, not on the basis of neutrality, but in 
co-operation with General Smuts and the British. The fol- 
lowers of General Hertzog who think like him will swell the 
many more than half-a-million Afrikaans-speaking South 
Africans who already support the Prime Minister and the 
war. The recalcitrant minority, who see in Nazi racialism the 
stablemate of their own, may realise from events in Egypt 
and Libya—and Greece—that the gleiohgeschaltet days they 
have been looking forward to are still very much further off 
than they seemed at the time of Dunkirk. 


* * * 


India and the War 


Indian troops are playing their part in the Near Eastern 
battle, and every official speech gives prominence to India’s 
industrial war effort. But the political clash continues. Many 
of the leading figures of the Congress party, including men 
of character, ideals and intelligence like Pandit Nehru, are 
in gaol; and Lord Linlithgow has declared it impossible yet 
to implement his offer (made in August) to bring repre- 
sentative Indians into his Executive Council and into a new 
War Advisory Council, for the offer has not been sufficiently 
widely accepted for a representative selection to be made. 
There are signs, however, that no section in India wishes to 
push the conflict to the point of danger. Mr Gandhi has 
put a brake on the anti-war movement which has roused the 
authorities to such strict measures; the Viceroy has restated 
“the proclaimed goal of Dominion status as soon as may 
be”; and moderate Indian opinion has shown itself increas- 
ingly impatient of a dispute which in no way reflects the 
wish of a majority of the Indian people to give aid in the 
war against Hitler and German domination. The quarrel 
between Congress and the Government conceals the realities 
of the situation. Mr Gandhi's pacifist agitators are in the 
main not pacifists at all in the Mahatma’s moral and religious 
sense. They represent a political party seeking to impose 
their own party solution to India’s constitutional problem, 
and it is a pity that Mr Gandhi's wider reputation and 
influence have caused the Viceroy to negotiate with him 
almost as the representative of India. 


* 


The most recent spokesmen of the impatience of the 
moderates has been Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, lawyer, landlord 
and Liberal, whose appeal for reconciliation and construc- 
tive agreement was addressed to all parties in the political 
mélée. To the Indians, he called for a meeting of Mr Gandhi 
and Mr Jinnah (of the Moslem League), together with 
spokesmen for the Hindu Mahasabha, the Sikhs and the 
scheduled classes—a discussion on communal lines which 
Congressmen who believe that Congress can represent all 
Indians would no doubt reject—to agree upon a policy for 
the duration of the war; and then, on the basis of that 
agreement, to press the Viceroy to reconstruct his adminis- 
tration as a National Government with a predominantly non- 
Official membership. To the Viceroy, he addressed a plea, 
not only for readiness to set up such a Government—in addi- 
tion to the offers made in August—but also for a clearer 
definition of the proposed status of “ representative Indians ” 
in the enlarged Executive Council and the War Advisory 
Council. Would they be merely advisers or simply depart- 
mental chiefs, or would they be collectively responsible mem- 
bers of an Indian Cabinet? Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru rightly 
believes that the present impasse is due to “the failure of 
both British and Indian statesmanship.” What is impera- 
tively needed is an honest effort on the part of Indian 
leaders, in accord with general popular feeling, to find a 
common platform, and a courageous attempt on the part of 
the representatives of Britain to make quite plain, to the 
People of India and not simply to certain politicians, what 
Precisely they are prepared to do to fufil Mr Amery’s recent 
promise of “ India first.” 


* * * 


Free Colonies 


Long before the collapse of France, arrangements were 
made to promote co-operation between her colonies and 
Britain’s by means of liaison officers in Paris and London 
and contact between colonial officials. According to an 
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announcement by Lord Lloyd in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday, this co-operation has been renewed with the French 
African territories which have declared for General de Gaulle 
and extended to the Belgian Congo. Economic agreements 
have been concluded, under which the British Government 
will give effect to its pledge that the colonies will not be 
allowed to fall into distress during the war. Britain is to buy 
as much of their products as possible, and provide neces- 
sary imports in return, thus giving them exactly the same 
benefits that are extended to British colonies. Co-operation 
is also taking place with the Dutch East Indies. The Gover- 
nor of the Straits Settlements can undertake direct dis- 
cussions with the authorities in Batavia, and a joint Anglo- 
Netherlands Committee on Economic Matters has been set 
up in London. These agreements and co-operation are par- 
ticularly opportune, for the time has come when, for ship- 
ping reasons, imports from many of the colonies must be 
drastically curtailed. Though the war has emphasised the 
importance of an overseas Empire, it has also emphasised 
the weakness in the economic structure of various parts of 
it. The chief weakness has been reliance on one or two 
export crops, with the result that some territories which 
provide food for Europe cannot even feed themselves. 
Jamaica’s bananas, West Africa’s cocoa and palm products, 
Palestine’s citrus—these, as Lord Lloyd said, are the black 
spots in our own colonial empire, and similar problems are 
common to French Equatorial Africa and the Belgian Congo, 
which have now lost their former markets. Now that there 
is the experience and advice of other colonial powers to 
draw upon, there is a great opportunity to plan the economic 
structure of the colonies in a way that will enable them to 
face not only the hazards of war but also the vicissitudes of 
peacetime fluctuations in business. 


* * * 


Exports and Purchase Tax 


It is very naturally an object of the United States 
tariff to penalise dumping—in the sense of the sale of foreign 
goods in America at prices below the prices ruling in their 
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country of origin. Before the war an important check was 
given to the flow of “strategic” subsidised exports from 
Germany on this account. It is now the turn of the British 
exporters to suffer. Goods made for export are not subject 
to the British purchase tax, but since ad valorem duties in 
the United States are calculated on the prices at which the 
goods are supplied to retailers in the exporting country, the 
amount of the purchase tax is added to the prices at which 
British exports are offered for sale in the United States. 
At the moment, the chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the British Export Council is discussing the matter in 
America. From the British point of view, the stimulation of 
exports by extraordinary means which might not be used in 
peacetime—or, more correctly in this case, the refusal to 
penalise exports as a result of measures which are necessary 
to the war effort at home—is an imperative part of war 
economy; and from the American point of view, as a “ co- 
operator” in the war, it may seem scarcely logical to place a 
deterrent in ‘he path of the British effort to pay their way 
so far as possible in goods, when they themselves are now 
searching anxiously to ease the strain imposed by purchases 
from the United States on Britain’s means of payment. There 
is, indeed, no case at all for maintaining that there is 
an attempt at dumping in the exemption of export goods 
from the extra burden of the purchase tax, which is simply 
a war measure intended to cut down home consumption. A 
simple comparison of wholesale prices in the home and 
export markets shows that there is no attempt to sell our 
goods abroad at prices below cost of production or at cut 
prices made possible by charging more to the home con- 
sumer. Dumping may indeed be a legitimate device in war 
economy, but there is no evidence at all that it is being 
used against the United States. The truth is that the basis 
of American tariff calculations—the price to foreign retailers 
—happens to be unfortunate in this instance. It is an ad- 
ministrative point, and it should not be beyond the wit of 
the United States administration to secure that the calcula- 
tion is made ex purchase tax. It is only fortuitous that the 
British tax is collected at the stage between wholesaler and 
retailer and not, as in most similar taxes, at the final stage 
of sale to the customer; and it is even doubtful whether the 
amount of tax can properly be regarded as part of the 
“price to retailers.” 


* * * 


The Fighting in Thailand 


A frontier war seems to have been in progress on the 
borders of Thailand and Indo-China since November 23rd, 
when either Thai troops or Indo-Chinese troops violated the 
frontiers. Both sides claim naturally that it was the other, 
while Japan, the only external witness, supports the French 
claim that Thailand was the original aggressor. This account 
certainly squares with the events of the last few months. In 
June, Thailand was busy negotiating non-aggression pacts 
with Japan, Britain and France. The treaty with France was 
completed, but not signed, on June 12th, just six days before 
France’s collapse. Then followed the clash between Japan 
and Indo-China in which the weakness of France was made 
manifest. Thailand began to talk of her terre irredente in 
Cambodia and Loas and it is possible that discreet en- 
couragement came from Japan, for whom any method of 
increasing France’s embarrassment was pure gain. Finally, 
early in September, the Thai Government presented its 
Official claims for a rectification of the Indo-Chinese-Thai 
frontier. Vichy made a conciliatory reply. They were ready 
to conclude the non-aggression pact even though it had been 
negotiated by the Reynaud Government. True, they were 
not prepared to make any territorial concessions, but offered 
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to convene a meeting of the mixed Commission which had 
already been set up to repartition the islands in the Mekong 
river. Bangkok replied at the end of October by restating its 
claim to Loas and Cambodia. Fighting broke out a few 
weeks later. In all this, Japan’s attitude has been equivocal. 
We can only guess at her policy by examining where her 
interests are at stake. Indo-China and Thailand between 
them are the land route to Singapore. Control of both might 
compensate Japan for the thousands of miles her navy would 
have to traverse to make effective an attack on Netherlands 
India. And if we accept control as the basis of her policy, 
her reactions to the crisis make sense. In July, the Japanese 
were bringing Indo-China to heel. So Thailand was en- 
couraged to exert pressure in the rear. But Indo-Chinese 
resistance collapsed quickly and Indo-China sank to the 
status of unincorporated protectorate. Now, therefore, it is 
the turn of Thailand. The small country has already been 
accused of having concluded a military agreement with the 
United States and Britain. We may wonder now whether 
Japan will not find it necessary to “go to the aid” of her 
Indo-Chinese puppet. 


* * * 


Rations for Animals 


The Ministry of Agriculture has announced that ration- 
ing of concentrated foods for farm animals will begin on 
February Ist, and not on January Ist as was originally 
hoped. The ration is based on the census of animals taken on 
December 4th, and for cows it will be 3 lb. of concentrates 
per day, plus 34 lb. for each gallon of milk in excess of 
14 gallons per cow. Other cattle will get 14 lb. per head per 
day, with a double allowance for fattening beasts. The rations 
for pigs and poultry are to be based, not on the numbers 
on farms in December, but on one-third of the numbers 
shown in June, 1939—in fulfilment of the warning given 
six months ago that supplies of concentrates for pigs and 
poultry would be drastically reduced. Horses, sheep and 
goats are also provided for, and there will be special rations 
for town horses and pig clubs. The object of this elaborate 
rationing scheme, according to statements of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, is to ensure that milk production will be 
maintained by being given priority in the limited supplies 
of concentrates. The danger is that these rations may be 
quite insufficient to maintain normal milk yields. The cows 
included in the East Anglian milk recording scheme,* for 
instance, were fed about 10 lb. of concentrates per day m 
the winter months of 1936-37; as their average milk yield 
was 1.9 gallons a day, their allowances of concentrates under 
the new rationing scheme would be about 44 lb. per day— 
less than half of the amount actually fed. Nor is it probable 
that a deficiency of this size can be remedied by the use of 
other foods. Farm production of cereals will be deducted 
from the rations allocated (except for those cereals grown 
on land ploughed up in 1939-40). The 1940 hay crop was 
short, owing to reduced yield and smaller area. The effect 
on milk yields of a deficiency in cows’ rations of concen- 
trates cannot very well be made good by feeding larger 
amounts of bulky foods, such as roots and hay, which have 
a lower food value. Moreover, a fixed ration per cow ignores 
entirely all the local variations in feeding practices, variations 
based on differences in soil, in markets and in climate. If 
supplies of concentrates are insufficient to provide a larger 
ration for dairy cows, then the time may have come to con- 
sider the slaughter of some of the beef cattle and lowland 
sheep, which are the cows’ main competitors for food. 
Meanwhile, it is announced that the temporary milk shortage 
has abated, and the restriction on consumption has been 
removed. Milk yields normally increase from December 
onwards. But if the possibility of a severe shortage next 
autumn is to be avoided, quite considerable modifications 
in the rationing scheme may be necessary. (A Note on page 
776 discusses alternative diets for other cattle.) 


* * * 


Food for Europe 


Twice recently Ministers have addressed themselves to 
the people of the United States in broadcasts to counter the 
movement there for sending food to German-occupie 
Europe. Both Dr Dalton and Mr Cross argued—rightly— 
that no means can be found to send food to the conquered 
countries which will not aid Germany herself. It is not 
simply a question of whether food allowed through the 
blockade would go direct to Germany. Possibly it would not. 
But it would at the least relieve Germany’s need to draw 
upon her own reserves of food to feed or pacify the people 


* University of Cambridge, Department of Agriculture, Farm 
Economics Branch Report, No. 28. 
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for whom she has with brutal deliberation seized responsi- 
bility; and it would render easier the process, already far 
advanced, of stripping the captive lands of stocks and sup- 
plies of foodstuffs likely to make up deficiencies in the 
German diet or useful for conversion into munitions of war. 
Whatever the arrangement, the fact that any imports would 
swell the stocks of food in German Europe—to Germany’s 
advantage—remains. As Mr Cross said, “ You cannot feed 
some of the people under German power without adding 
to the total German food supply any more than you can 
put a bucket-full of water into a tank without adding to the 
total amount of water in the tank.” In the United States a 
committee to save Finland, Norway, Belgium, Holland and 
Central Poland from famine and pestilence is at work under 
Mr Hoover, and its plan is to arrange with the belligerent 
countries and some neutral for the delivery of a fortnight’s 
supply of food at a time to these distressed countries. The 
only official comment in Washington has been that these 
undoubtedly sincere and well-intentioned people should 
approach Germany first. Here, concern for the well-being of 
Hitler’s unhappy victims is taking the practical form of pre- 
paring schemes to store foodstuffs overseas to be rushed to 
them when the Germans have gone. To the schemes of the 
humanitarians, our answer is, and must be, plain: “ There 
are scores Of millions of subject peoples living under the 
power of Germany to-day, and Germany has got to see that 
they are fed.” The character of this war, in which, inci- 
dentally, Germany is making every effort to starve the people 
of this country, will allow no compromise. Nor need there 
be any famine in the conquered countries if Germany will 
make their feeding a first charge on the food supplies and 
transport facilities available. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


This week’s signature of a Pact between Axis Hungary 
and neutral Jugoslavia made no mention of the “new 
order.” On paper at least Jugoslavia has not added to her 
commitments, except, of course, not to fight Hungary, which 
she had no intention of doing in any case. 
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The Ministry of Information is fifteen and a half months 
old. During its short life it has had five Director-Generals; 
their names, the length of their tenure of office, and the 
reason for their departure are given below: — 

Lorp PERTH: Appointed June 14, 1939, before the 
Ministry was born; resigned September 9, 1939, on con- 
senting to undertake the duties of Chief Adviser on Foreign 
Publicity. 

SiR FINDLATER STEWART: Appointed September 9, 1939; 
resigned November 11, 1939, on resuming his normal duties 
as Permanent Under Secretary of State for India. 

Str KENNETH LEE: Appointed November 11, 1939; re- 
signed August 8, 1940, because, after he had given “ nine 
months of valuable and devoted service to the State in that 
exacting position,” without remuneration, Mr Duff Cooper 
came to the conclusion that a change was desirable. 

Mr FRANK Pick: Appointed August 8, 1940; resigned 
December 14, 1940; had “ nothing to say.” 

Str WALTER MONCKTON: Appointed December 14, 1940; 
still in office. ‘ 


The following table shows the number of air-raid casual- 
ties in the United Kingdom since the mass raids began in 
September : — 


Detained in Total serious 


1940— Killed Hospital Casualties 
September... 6,954 10,615 17,569 
October ...... 6,334 8,695 15,029 
November ... 4,588 6,202 10,790 
Totals to date 17,876 25,512 43,388 

* 


It might have been expected that provincial towns would 
have benefited from the experience of London and estab- 
lished communal feeding centres. But though the Minister 
of Food wrote to local authorities on the point some time 
ago, arrangements have so far been made in only ten towns. 
Now he has again urged that a centre should be set up in 
every town. Such centres are most obviously necessary for 
bombed cities, but their advantages are no less great for 
places, both large and small, in reception areas where one 
of the chief difficulties of billeting is the provision of 
cooking facilities. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Industrialisation in South America 
(By a Spanish Correspondent) 


ALF a century ago the South American Republics were 
known chiefly for raw materials derived from agricul- 
ture, stock-breeding or mining. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury some European States, in particular Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Belgium, began to invest capital in 
South America, chiefly for building railways, mining or 
otherwise developing the country’s raw materials. It was 
obvious, however, that they had no intention of developing 
the country industrially; their main interest was raw 
materials and not the products of industry. 

In Latin America, the world economic crises had curiously 
paradoxical effects. Periods of depression and low prices for 
raw materials encouraged internal industrial development, 
since the chances of exporting at a good profit were poor. 
Again, periods of inflation and high prices abroad caused 
local industry to be neglected, since it was now more profit- 
able to export raw materials. As a rule, war has also had 
the effect of encouraging industrial development in these 
Republics. Thus, at the beginning of the war of 1914-18, the 
European countries supplying South American markets 
found their business seriously curtailed, and this encouraged 
the foundation of local industries in the South American 
Republics. On the other hand, the export of raw materials 
went on, often at very high prices, which improved the 
economic situation in these countries. 

After the end of the war, the European exporters tried to 
recover their South American markets, where they found the 
exporters of the United States firmly established. This com- 
Petition, together with the high prices then obtainable for 





raw materials, had a discouraging effect upon local industry 
in South America. The retrogression, however, ceased in 
recent years, and the Latin American Republics have now 
set out decisively on the road to industrialisation. What will 
be the effect of the present war on industrial development 
in South America? It is a fair deduction that, like the last 
war, it will give a new impulse to the process. 


Textiles in Brazil 


Brazil is one of the countries that are speedily developing 
their industrial capacity. A steady flow of foreign machinery 
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is finding its way into the Republic for the manufacture 
of its own raw materials. The textile industry has made 
substantial progress in recent times. Whereas in 1928 the 
imports of cotton manufactured goods amounted to 5,032 
metric tons, valued at £2,789,487, in 1939, 11 years later, 
they totalled only 925 metric tons valued at £394,035. 

The centre of the textile industry in Brazil is the go-ahead 
State of Sao Paulo. The consumption of raw cotton there 
in the first half of this year was 25,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 47,557 for the whole of 1939. The number of 
spindles working in the cotton mills is increasing; there were 
925,008 on June 29th this year, compared with 910,699 on 
December 30th last year. Moreover, machinery for mills in 
Brazil is still being imported; spinning and weaving 
machinery to the value of £171,000 was imported in the 
period January-June, 1940, and for the same period last year 
the figure was £244,000. 

The fall in cotton textile imports has run parallel with a 
rise in exports. From the State of Sao Paulo alone in the 
period January-August this year, 1,423 metric tons of cotton 
Piece-goods were exported, compared with 166 metric tons 
in the corresponding period last year. In 1939 the exports 
for the whole country amounted to 1,982 metric tons, com- 
pared with 247 metric tons in 1938. Their best customer 
nowadays is Argentina, which will be buying even more 
after the trade agreement between the two Republics signed 
on October 7th. It provides for a yearly quota of 30 million 
Argentine pesos for textile imports from Brazil. 

Late in October, the Board for the Defence of National 
Economy passed several measures for the protection of the 
textile industry. Its recommendations included the restriction 
of working hours in the mills, increased export of cotton 
goods, financial assistance to manufacturers, with long-term 
loans for the purchase of modern machinery, and a ban on 
the importation of old looms and second-hand machines of 
small output. These measures suggest that the manufac- 
turers are striving to improve their output by organising 
well-equipped, modern factories. 

As for the rubber industry, 15 factories are already estab- 
lished in the federal district of Rio de Janeiro. Last year, 
they absorbed 1,127 metric tons of home-produced rubber, 
and their output, estimated at £380,000, included 75,000 
tyres, 65,000 inner tubes, and 80,000 overshoes. During the 
period January-June, 1940, refining and manufacturing 
machinery was imported to the value of £138,000, whereas 
none was imported in the same period of the previous year. 

Mining and metallurgy are being developed under the 
recently formed National Council for the purpose. Special 
attention is being paid to improved methods of coal-mining 
and the increased use of national coal. (The annual produc- 
tion is 850,000 tons, and 1,382,000 tons are imported.) The 
programme of the Council includes assistance to mining 
concerns, the improvement of transport, and the installation 
of a plant for the manufacture of patent fuel. The best coal 
comes from the State of Santa Catharina, where three fur- 
naces are now being established for the production of 
foundry coke, as well as a plant for washing coal. 

The production of pig iron is also going ahead. The 
estimate of the total production for the current year is 
200,000 tons, an increase of 40,000 tons over that of 1939, 
while in 1934 output was only 58,000 tons. An ambitious 
programme includes the production of rails, sheets, shaped 
iron and steel, under the Executive Commission for the 
National Siderurgical Plan, whose projects will take five 
years to develop fully. 

Meanwhile, an agreement has been made with the United 
States Government for the construction of a large steel 
plant in Brazil. The Brazilian Government, the banks and 
private investors will subscribe $25,000,000, and the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington will lend $20,000,000 more on 
condition it is spent on plant and material from the United 
States. 

In Argentina, a big project of industrialisation has 
been going on for the last 25 years. In 1914, imports were 
40 per cent. greater than the national industrial production, 
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while in 1935 they amounted to only 36 per cent. of jt, 
The value of the national industrial production has increased 
from 1,822 million pesos in 1914 to 3,265 millions in 1935, 
The following figures, taken from the last industrial censys 
eg show the extent of this development even more 
clearly : — 


1914 1935 % Increase 
Industrial firms............ 39,189 43,207 10 
0d ca dasbicsss 383,000 544,000 41 
Horse-power .............. 678,000 2,827,000 316-6 


While the closing of European markets has had a pro- 
found effect on the economic situation in Argentina, 
plans for industrial development are still going ahead. The 
Government is starting a scheme to encourage local manu- 
factures for home consumption. In recent years, textiles have 
made great strides both in quantity and quality, and further 
improvements are expected. 


Machinery from the U.S.A. 


The Argentine Government has come to an agreement with 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington for a credit of 
$20,000,000—one of the largest amounts ever granted to any 
South American Republic. This is to be devoted to the pur- 
chase of machinery and material for industry and transport 
from the United States, and it will form the basis for a 
general scheme of industrial development. 

One of the first matters to be attended to under the loan 
will be the construction of an oil pipe-line from Mendoza to 
San Lorenzo, as projected by the State Oil Fields. Mendoza 
is becoming an important oil centre. New wells have recently 
been sunk there, and the output has shown a remarkable 
increase, from 60,000 cubic metres in January-August last 
year to 224,563 cubic metres in the corresponding period of 
this year, while the total output from Government-controlled 
wells during those eight months was 1,259,986 cubic metres, 
an increase of 20 per cent. over the same period last year. 


Tyres in Chile 


Chile is treading the same path of industrial develop- 
ment. The industrial production index (1927-29 = 100) was 
169 last August, compared with a mean annual average of 
141 in 1939. Particularly since the beginning of this year, 
increased industrial activity is reported as a result of diffi- 
culties in getting goods from Europe. The Chilean Cor- 
poration for the Stimulation of Production has reached an 
agreement with certain American concerns to set up a tyre 
factory, the output of which is expected to be 100,000 a 
year, or sufficient to meet the national needs and leave a 
surplus for export. 

In Colombia an Instituto para el Fomento Industrial has 
been set up in connection with the plan for developing the 
national economy, which was issued last June. Its function 
will be the provision of facilities for new industries. 

The two characteristic features of the present economic 
outlook in South America are a surplus of raw materials, due 
to the curtailment of exports to Europe, and a trend to- 
wards increased industrialisation. When normal trade rela- 
tions between this country and South America are resumed 
after the war, we shall have to reckon with the implications 
of the industrial development that has been going on there 
meanwhile. 


November 26th. 


Palestine’s Industrial 
Potential 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 


THE recommendations of the Delhi Conference are not yet 
known, but from the Palestinian standpoint the very fact 
that this country was represented is nearly as important as 
the results of the Conference itself. For Palestine’s partici 
pation proves that its economic significance is greater than 
its mere size and economic past would seem to warrant. 
Strategically, the importance of its geographical position 
has probably changed very little since biblical times, 
but to-day it can boast of a much larger war potential than 
it could ever have done in the past, even in 1914-18, To 
foreign observers the big increase in our citrus crop may 
appear to be the most valuable development during the Man- 
date, but other results, less spectacular, will now probably 
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be more important. We are, for instance, in a position to 
supply a considerable portion of the vegetables necessary 
for the armed forces in the country. Many foodstuffs, such 
as certain edible fats, biscuits, chocolates and jams, served 
to the troops in the Middle East, could be prepared locally 
by expert manufacturers, However, the sugar necessary for 
the latter items would have to be imported like the cocoa. 

With the mention of “ experts” we come to the core of 
the problem. As a result of the developments in Central and 
Eastern Europe during the last decade or so, Palestine 
abounds in experts of the most diverse kind, their number 
being out of all proportion (compared with European or 
American standards) to the size of its population. It would 
be a mistake to assume ‘that recent immigrants were only 
either unskilled labourers on the one hand, or college gradu- 
ates and capitalists on the other. Many skilled foremen, 
coming mostly from Poland and the Danubian countries, 
have settled here. The transfer of capital, on the other hand, 
often consisted of very modern tools and machines (even 
electrical steel furnaces). During recent years, and especially 
since the outbreak of war, many manufacturing processes, 
ranging from the production of accessories and spares for 
automobiles, and the production of building materials, to the 
manufacture of hosiery and ampulle for pharmaceutical uses, 
have been established here. 


The War Effort 


For the war effort of the Empire, the strength of Palestine 
lies, firstly, in the fact that several thousands of highly skilled 
workmen, in the European sense of the term, are available 
in the country and can be put to work at once and, secondly, 
in that many modern machines are also available. At present 
Palestine’s industry is not working to its full capacity, 
although the military and civil authorities have lately placed 
some important orders with local firms. In Egypt, the military 
authorities spend about £E.20 millions annually, which rela- 
tively is far in excess of the amount spent by the authorities 
in Palestine up to now. According to a reliable estimate, 
industry is working on an average of 40 to 60 per cent. of its 
capacity and is working only one shift daily. This being the 
case, output could be increased several times over. 

As all our industries are still rather young and have not 
yet had time to accumulate substantial reserves, some help 
from the State would naturally be a necessity. To-day, the 
regular flow of raw materials can only be guaranteed by 
Government aid; similarly, the country is dependent upon 
the Government for cheap financial facilities and for a part 
of depreciation costs. Subject to these qualifications, not only 
automobile accessories could be manufactured locally, but 
also surgical and medical instruments and apparatus, tools, 
precision instruments, and even electrical appliances. Some 
hundreds of pharmaceutical preparations are being made 
locally, although admittedly mostly from imported semi- 
finished substances. However, the latter are gradually being 
replaced by semi-finished substances produced here. The war 
and the Delhi Conference may act as a great stimulus to 
all these developments. 


November 8th. 


Portugal and Spain 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE is general satisfaction in Portuguese official circles at 
the completion of the Anglo-Spanish agreement. Here, the 
State of Spain’s food supply is a matter of widespread know- 
ledge; all Portugal knows that, while scarcity over the border 
is universal, in some regions conditions verge on famine. 
Generous and warm-hearted though she is, Portugal can 
spare but limited amounts of staple foods. She can and does 
sell tropical goods, notably coffee and cocoa, but hitherto 
Spanish purchases, despite control, have been open to sus- 
Picion. Under the new Anglo-Spanish financial settlement, 
the despatch of merchandise to Germany through Portugal 
and over Spain will be next to impossible. No diplomatic 
Conditions attach to the agreement, but it is common sense 
that, were Spain to adhere to Axis policy, all advantages to 
her would cease. The fear of that possibility, acute in Por- 
tugal a few months ago, to-day hardly exists. On humani- 
tarian and diplomatic grounds, Portugal is glad to see Spain’s 
material needs more fully met, and the negative side of 
Spain’s international status, non-belligerency, automatically 
accentuated. 


December Sth. 
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this man depends 


... he is the skipper of a mine-sweeper 
and he is stretching out his hand to you 
for your binoculars. 
... 80 is a coast-defence watcher — an 
A.A. gunner —a tank commander in 
the desert. 

* * * 


Week by week, as our battle front 
grows wider, the need for binoculars 
grows larger and more urgent. 

It would take thousands of workers 


at least twelve months to manufacture the 


binoculars we need at this 
very moment. 
We must release these men for making 
gun-sights and bomb-sights. 
Every pair in the country 
is needed — for that skipper — for some 
fighting man. 
“ * * 


Bring out your binoculars 
for active service now. A fair price 


is being paid by the Government 
for every suitable pair. 
Or you may give them. 





Take your pair to the nearest optician displaying 
the Ministry of Supply poster. There is one near 
you, HE IS GIVING HIS SERVICES FREE. OR you 
can post them to the Binocular Officer, 191 
Regent St., London, W.1. Attach a label giving 
our name and address. If you want to give your 
Cineoalens, mark the label ‘‘ Gift”’. 
MINISTRY OF SU 


ISSUED BY THE 


PPLY 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Price of Labour 


Goss measure of inflation can hardly be avoided in the 

present war; but if we are to limit the extent and 
unequal incidence of the upward movement in prices and 
avoid social unrest and a fall in production we must have 
a price policy. So far we have none. True, the rise in prices 
has so far been comparatively small; yet its unequal incidence 
is already giving rise to serious concern, and it has brought 
to the fore, as a major political issue, the problem of the 
distribution of sacrifices among the various sections of the 
people. In view of the urgency of the problem, it is proposed 
in this and subsequent articles to examine the present 
methods of fixing the prices of services and commodities, to 
indicate the disadvantages and dangers of the present state 
of affairs, and to outline the principles that should guide 
the Government in the formulation of a national price policy. 

The price of labour (including non-manual services) is the 
most important single item in the cost of the national pro- 
duct. According to Colin Clark, wages and small salaries of 
less than £250 per annum in 1938, at £2,378 millions, 
accounted for 41 per cent. of the gross national income. The 
total number of persons aged fourteen years and over gain- 
fully occupied but not on their own account in Great Britain 
was estimated by the Committee on Holidays with Pay at 
19} millions at the end of 1937; of these, 184 millions were 
manual workers and non-manual workers not in receipt of 
more than £250 a year. 

How are their wages fixed? For the purpose of this article 
three methods may be distinguished: Collective bargaining 
between trade unions and employers’ associations; Govern- 
ment control, either direct or by delegation; and individual 
bargaining between employee and employer. The effect of 
Government intervention, by the imposition of the “ fair 
wages clause’ on contractors and public bodies, is to extend 
the application of recognised rates of pay, arrived at by 
bargaining or other means, to more workers. 

The number of persons having their wages fixed by collec- 
tive bargaining considerably exceeds the trade union member- 
ship which, in the United Kingdom, was 5,842,000 at the 
end of 1937 and 6,234,000 at the end of 1939. Indeed, it is 
estimated that the number of non-unionists benefiting from 
collective agreements almost equals the union membership. 
On this assumption, some twelve million workers—or two- 
thirds of the total number of manual workers and of non- 
manual workers not in receipt of more than £250 a year—are 
covered by collective agreements. The principal industries 
in which wages are largely subject to collective bargaining are 
coal-mining, the metal, textile, building, heavy chemical and 
printing industries, the transport and ancillary industries, 
national and local government service, and part of the 
teaching profession. The actual terms of the collective agree- 
ments, however, differ widely from industry to industry. 
Thus, a large number of unions have their wage rates linked 
to the cost-of-living index, though not by a uniform formula; 
the number of workers thus covered exceeds 24 millions. The 
Iron and Steel Trades Confederation has the wages of its 
members related to the selling price of one of the commodi- 
ties they produce by a sliding-scale arrangement. The move- 
ment of coalminers’ wages is related to an agreed quarterly 
ascertainment of profits in each district. Yet other unions 
have adopted the more empirical policy of demanding rises, 
or of resisting reductions, by selecting the evidence most 
favourable to their case at any given time. 

There are, however, many large industries which are not 
sufficiently well organised for effective collective bargaining. 
In a number of these, minimum wage rates are directly or 
indirectly controlled by statutory regulations. Thus from the 
beginning of July this year the Government raised mini- 
mum wages for agricultural workers, of whom 710,000 were 
insured under the unemployment insurance scheme in July, 
1939, to the uniform rate of 48s. per week. Road haulage 





wages, too, are subject to statutory regulations, Again, in a 
number of occupations, covering some 14 million workers, 
wages are regulated by Trade Boards, But, as already men- 
tioned, wage rates subject to direct or indirect Government 
control are themselves influenced by those paid under 
collective agreements. 

But there remains a large category of workers, numbering 
some millions, whose wages are determined by individual 
bargaining. These include domestic servants—who number 
some 14 millions—many of the workers in the service trades, 
such as retail distribution, office employees, and, in general, 
all the more highly remunerated salaried workers. As a rule, 
employers naturally hold the strongest cards in individual 
bargaining, though freedom to move from job to job, 
especially in times of good business, ensures some bargaining 
powers even to individuals, such as typists and clerks. In 
many of the larger businesses, as in the Civil Service, scales 
of payment have been adopted for different kinds of work. 

In times of peace the methods of fixing wage rates in this 
country, though defective in some respects, work satisfac- 
torily on the whole. They make for economic flexibility in 
so far as differential wage rates tend to encourage the move- 
ment of labour from the less well-paid to the better-paid 
occupations which are usually the more profitable ones. 
Moreover, the method of collective bargaining, which 
dominates the wage system, stimulates economic progress by 
reason of the continuous pressure for higher wage rates. 

But do they work satisfactorily in times of war? Mr Bevin 
seems to think they do, for he has put on record his inten- 
tion to maintain the pre-war wage-fixing machinery, supple- 
mented by the National Arbitration Tribunal set up to 
settle disputes. But it is difficult to reconcile Mr Bevin’s 
views with the realities of the present emergency. First, the 
country’s labour resources must be re-distributed in accord- 
ance with the national interest and not with money demand; 
secondly, in view of the coming reduction in the total volume 
of commodities and services available to the public to the 
minimum compatible with the maintenance of its health and 
efficiency, an efficient system of wage-fixing must ensure 
a fair distribution of the smaller cake. 

The pre-war methods of fixing wages satisfy neither of 
these two criteria. The Government is now the chief customer 
of industry—it is spending more than one-half of the national 
income—and the prices it pays for munitions and stores are 
based largely on costs of production. Over a large part of 
industry, costs are therefore no longer being kept down as 
rigidly as under competitive conditions. And as, in addition, 
business profits are subject to E.P.T. at 100 per cent., there 
is now less incentive for employers to resist demands for 
higher wages and to strive for technical progress to offset an 
increase in the price of labour. The present system will thus 
encourage an upward movement in wages without eliminat- 
ing the disparities of the wage rates in individual industries. 
In times of war it is inequitable, inefficient and likely to 
cause social unrest. : 

What are the principles which should govern wage-fixing 
in war? Given the need for a swift and large-scale distribu- 
tion of our labour resources in the national interest, and the 
need for an equitable distribution of the smaller volume 
of goods and services that will be available to the public, 
a national wages policy must be substituted for the present 
bargaining system. The far-reaching re-distribution of labour 
that is required would seem to justify, not the complete elim- 
ination of the system of differential wages, but the adoption 
of a limited number of wage categories, supplemented by 
family allowances. Such a system would not only remove 
many of the objections to the transfer of workers from 
civilian occupations to munitions work, but it would also 
bring about a more equitable distribution of the smaller 
volume of goods and services available to the public. 
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categories should be based, not on the present rates of 
remuneration, but on the cost of the essentials of life. And, 
ys an alternative to maintaining unchanged the cost of 
essential goods and services, the rates of pay could be varied 
with—but not necessarily in direct proportion to—changes 
in the cost of essential goods and services. 

If the scales of pay are to be based on the cost of essentials, 
it will probably be found that current wage rates are too low 
jn some occupations and too high in others. Where present 
rates are too low they will have to be raised to conform to 
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the national categories; where they are too high, steps could 


be taken to draw off the surplus by compulsory saving or 


higher taxation or both, and to prohibit any further increase, 
unless and until they are justified by a rise in the cost of 
essentials. The difficulties in the way of the inception of a 
national wages policy for the duration of the war are for- 
midable but not insoluble. But it is for the Government to 
elaborate and impose such a scheme, for the trade unions, 
by their terms of reference, are virtually debarred from taking 
the initiative. 


Finance and Banking 


Credit and the Note Circulation 


Credit continues in abundant supply despite the further 
expansion in the note circulation and the approach of the 
year-end. The banks are diffident buyers of bills, but this 
attitude suits the discount market, which got a small allot- 
ment at last week’s Treasury bill tender. Such loans as 
have been arranged into the New Year have been made at 
1 per cent., a fact which provides all the commentary that 
is required on the prospects for the period of “ stringency ” 
which lies ahead. The authorities have already made clear 
their decision to keep credit abundant between now and the 
end of the month. One indication of this intention is pro- 
vided by the rise in Government securities held by the Bank 
of England over and above the seasonal expansion in the 
circulation. During the week to last Wednesday the circula- 
tion rose by a further £8,635,000, bringing the last three 
weeks’ expansion to £19,829,000. Over the same period 
Government securities have risen by £31,780,000, far more 
than neutralising the effects of the larger circulation. It was 
thought at the end of last week that the Government's 
previous recourse to Ways and Means advances from the 
Bank would be followed by much increased borrowing from 
the banks through Treasury deposits this week. This expec- 
tation was not realised. The amount paid over through 
Treasury deposits remained at £15,000,000, the authorities 
evidently deciding consciously to remain indebted at the 
Bank for rather longer than is customary in order to help 
the market over the turn of the month. The result is seen in 
the maintenance of bankers’ deposits at the very high level 
of £129,272,000—a rise of £13,370,000 on the week. 


* * * 


Seasonal Trend in Discount Rates Reversed 


Last Friday the discount market again attempted to 
make sure of getting a reasonable allotment of Treasury 
bills and cut the rate to a point at which the profit in re- 
selling the bills, or running them on clearing bank money, 
had virtually disappeared. Owing to the incidence of the 28- 
day month of February in the currency of the full-dated 
bills now being issued, the range of bills on offer varies be- 
tween 89 and 90 days, and this will continue until next 
March. It is owing to this that the market can tender 
£99 15s. for 90-day bills and 1d. over this price for 89-day 
bills, as it did last week, and still earn a minute profit on 
reselling the bills at 1 per cent. Unfortunately, the market 
did not earn an allotment commensurate with the keenness 
of the price at which it bid for the bills. The proportionate 
allotment on the 90-day bills (on which the market syndi- 
cate focused its tenders) was only 33 per cent. compared 
with 54 per cent. the previous week. The total applications 
had risen from £140,680,000 to £143,980,000, and the 
average rate at which the £65,000,000 of bills on offer were 
allotted was £1 Os. 1.25d. per cent., the lowest recorded since 
August, 1939. It is ‘teresting to note that this lowering of 
discount rates to the lowest level touched since a fort- 
night before the outbreak of the war is directly connected 
with balance sheet preparations, that is, with the close of the 
year, a period when all precedents would demand not a fall 
but a rise in discount rates. This year’s reversal of the 
traditional year-end hardening of bill rates is an illuminating 
Commentary on the complete abeyance into which the 
former machinery of credit control has fallen. The market 
assumes that the authorities will see to it that a sufficient 
supply of credit is available to carry it comfortably over the 
turn of the year. It is not, therefore, making the slightest 
allowance for the possibility of dear year-end money in the 
rates at which it is now discounting bills. On the contrary, 
since it has fewer bills in its portfolios than it cares to reveal 


in the end of year balance sheets, it has carried the rate 
of discount to the almost uncompetitive level of just under 
1,;, per cent. It may be well to utter a word of warning about 
the facility with which a level of rates, once established, 
obtains rigidity and powers of resistance. This is particularly 
true of the present moment, when so large a part of the nor- 
mal application for Treasury bills comes from semi-official 
quarters for whom the profit factor in the operation is the 
least of the considerations involved. There is thus a danger 
that the return to a Treasury bill rate of 1.4; per cent. may 
be more difficult than was the recent move to a rate of 
rather less than 1,); per cent. 


* * * 

Japanese Note Issue Revision 

Legislation is to be introduced in the next session of 
the Japanese Diet with a view to altering the system of note 
issue of the Bank of Japan. The system at present in opera- 
tion is that of the fiduciary issue. The Bank of Japan may 
issue notes up to the amount of 2,200,000,000 yen against 
Government bonds, Treasury bills and other sound securities 
or commercial paper. Every note issued over and above this 
figure must be covered fully by gold and silver provided the 
value of the silver does not exceed one-fourth of the metal- 
lic reserve. The Bank may issue uncovered notes in ex- 
cess of the fiduciary maximum, but if the fiduciary issue 
remains over the legal maximum for more than 15 days, the 
approval of the Minister of Finance is required, and a penal 
tax on the excess becomes payable. During the past year 
these provisions for meeting temporary periods of excep- 
tional currency demands have, in fact, been called upon to 
function permanently. Up to a year ago the circulation 
could, except for short periods, be kept within the bounds 
of the 2,200,000,000 yen fiduciary circulation. On October 
28, 1939, the notes outstanding stood at 2,686.9 million yen, 
of which 549.4 million yen were covered by bullion, leaving 
2,137.5 million yen as the fiduciary circulation. On 
October 26 of this year the total issue had risen to 3,636.1 
million yen, of which 3,110.1 million yen was fiduciary. The 
circulation in Japan, owing to its expansion and to the steady 
diminution of the metallic backing, has thus burst the bonds 
of the former system of note issue. The new system that is 
to be substituted for it is that of the maximum issue, the 
maximum to be fixed by the Finance Minister each year. 


PROVISION 
FOR DEPENDANTS 


There is no better way of providing for those 
dependent upon you than by effecting a Whole 
Life Assurance under The Distinctive System of 
this Institution, which combines Low Premiums 


with the right to share in the Surplus. 


The Premiums may be paid throughout life or limited 

to a specified number, thus relieving the Assured in 

the later years when, owing to retirement, income may 
be reduced. 


@ Write for The Distinctive System booklet 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
HEAD OFFICE - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS EXCEED £25,000,000 
Founded for Mutual Life Assurance in 1837 
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Bank of London and South America 


The balance sheet of the Bank of London and South 
America as at September 30th last provides a contrast to the 
trend of banking in this country and the Dominions. De- 
Posits, for instance, are down by £5,000,000 at £55,403,000 
and investments are £2,787,000 lower at £2,557,000. Bills for 
collection, on the other hand, are higher by £2,141,000, 
which, according to Lord Wardington’s address to share- 
holders at the annual general meeting, is due to British 


export bills covering shipments to South and Central 


America. He explained part of the fall in deposits by the 


tendency of depositors to seek more remunerative investment 
in Government bonds and Treasury bills, and the fall in 


advances of £3,158,000 partly by a normal liquidation of 
forward exchange contracts and partly a falling off in the 
demand of credit towards the end of the year under review 


as the war inevitably curtailed business between Latin 
America and Europe. In the circumstances, the bank has 
done well to show an increase in the net profit of £63,278, 
and though the dividend is the same at 5 per cent., a transfer 
to contingency and taxation reserves has been made amount- 
ing to £330,000, compared with £270,000 to contingency 
reserve alone last year. 
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B. O. B.—Anglo-International Bank Deal 


The latest report of the British Overseas Bank is chi 
of interest for its announcement that arrangements have been 
concluded under which the bank will, as from the beginning 
of next year, undertake the management of the Anglo. 
International Bank. The two organisations are of very similar 
character; both have in recent years had to submit to the 
tribulations of a disordered Europe and the peg 
arrangement should at least help the work of consolidation 
and retrenchment which is all that can be achieved in present 
circumstances. For the rest, the B.O.B. report is an ineyjt. 
ably dismal document. The current operations of the bank 
in the year to October 31st last yielded the small profit of 
£3,367. As against this, however, there were losses of 
£65,586 on realisation of investments and a further £35,215 
had to be provided for further depreciation of investments, 
Of the realised losses, £42,904 could be provided for by the 
appropriate reserves. The balance and the further deprecia- 
tion on investments had to be carried to profit and loss 
account, which thus closes with an adverse balance of 
£54,529. The latest balance sheet shows £1,517,526 to be held 
in Germany and £5,698 in Roumania. The value of thes 
assets must be deemed highly problematical. 


Investment 


Lifting the Ban 


Two days under six months after the seizure of and 
suspension of dealings in the so-called S.1. (B) stocks, the 
Treasury has completed arrangements for the resumption of 
business between residents in a further list of these securities, 
which includes almost all of those which were at all widely 
held in this country. It will be recalled that on November 
23rd a first list of some 130 stocks was freed, but these 
included few in which the investing public was interested, 
while it was only on October Ist that permission had been 
given for the sale of S.1. (B) stocks to non-residents. The new 
list comprises some 115 stocks and includes such securities 
as Brazilian Traction, Canadian Pacific, International Nickel, 
Royal Dutch and Unilever N.V. It also takes in a large 
number of Canadian provincial and city stocks and the ex- 
ternal loans of the Commonwealth, States and Cities of 
Australia. It continues to exclude those stocks in which the 
principal market is not in this country, and in particular a 
number of “ Yankees” and Swedish securities, such as 
Swedish Match, S.K.F. and Electrolux. Business is made 
contingent on the prior permission of the Bank of England, 
obtained on Form S.2, but the securities which have not 
already been transferred to Canada are not to be collected, 
and may be passed in the normal way from seller to buyer. 
As was long ago suggested, deposit receipts are to be issued 
in respect of transferred securities, and pending the com- 
pletion of these a call ticket, issued against the request for 
the receipt, will constitute good delivery. This is virtually 
the machinery advocated here from the very start and it 
remains difficult to understand why—even granted the large 
number of holdings involved and the initial error of undue 
haste—it should have taken six months to complete the 
arrangements. The delay is the more extraordinary in that 
two and a-half months ago it was possible to permit sales 
to non-residents, so that the sorting and listing of securities 
must then have been nearing completion. It is understood 
that the list may be amended by either additions or with- 
drawals. Business began in a few of the leading stocks on 
Tuesday morning. The prices quoted for shares of com- 
panies operating, or domiciled, in Canada show considerable 
improvement as against the low levels of mjd-June, but 
Unilever N.V., to take only one European stock, is a purely 
nominal 15s. compared with 17s. at that time. The market 
seems well satisfied with the arrangement. While the rise in 
prices against June seems reasonable at first sight, a word of 
caution is necessary. Current quotations are well above the 
London equivalents of the prices ruling in either New York 
or Montreal, or both. If, as seems probable, these stocks are 
taken over by the Treasury it will almost certainly be on 
the basis of the overseas and not of the London quotation. 
Investors may therefore easily incur a substantial loss. 


* * * 


E.P.T. under Fire 

The flow of company reports and annual meetings, long 
held up and now running in full flood, is bringing with it 
a miscellaneous collection of strictures upon the effects of 


E.P.T. at 100 per cent., not only on the standing of the 
extractive and plantation industries, but upon manufac- 
turers who are working full time on Service contracts, 
Unfortunately, much of this criticism is based on a failure 
to understand the extent of the effort, and the sacrifices, 
which the country has to face. It thus does, perhaps, more 
harm than good so far as securing an adjustment of the tax 
is concerned. There have been valuable contributions both in 
chairmen’s speeches and in letters to the Press, but they are 
few, and there has been no case where the statement relating 
to a public company has been sufficiently well documented to 
be really effective. For the most part, it is clearly not yet 
realised that there will in general have to be some con- 
sumption of physical capital, and the complete closing 
down of considerable sections of industries whose output 
makes no direct or indirect contribution to the war effort. 
This is in part the answer to those who complain that 
they are asked to tap their rubber to excess, or to develop 
their mines ahead of schedule, with less than no profit to 
themselves, as it is to those who deplore the inadequacy of 
depreciation allowances under both Income Tax and E.P.T. 


* 


It is, however, far from being a complete answer. 
On the one hand, it is unreasonable that those enterprises 
which make the largest contribution should reap the 
smaller net advantage. On the other, if businesses have to 
be closed—and it is certain that they must—it is the least 
efficient which should go first. E.P.T. at 100 per cent. and 
a more or less fixed base period penalises the young and 
progressive concern to the benefit of the rival who had the 
good fortune to do well in the base period, or who is still 
floundering in a sea of troubles, largely of his own making. 
It renders impossible the establishment of new concerns, 
and, worst of all, it removes any initiative to economy and 
hampers the task of those who are striving to obtain 4 
maximum output from industry. When all this is said, how- 
ever, it remains true that the aggregate effect which E.P.T. is 
achieving in cutting down production and in curtailing the 
distribution of profits would have to be secured by some 
means, The real problems are to provide a stimulus to pro- 
duction, where output is needed; to assist, rather than impede 
the selection of the firms best fitted to carry on, where re 
trenchment is necessary, and to remove, as far as may be, the 
more crying injustices. So far, no alternative has been put 
forward by the spokesmen of industry, but the general line 
of their arguments suggests that a minor cut in the rate 
would go some way to meet the worst defects of the tax. 
Such a policy, coupled with blocking of the sum left 
in the business, was put forward in The Economist of 
November 9th and was also suggested at the end of last week 
by Mr C. V. Thomas, chairman of Ayer Hitam Tin Dredg- 
ing. The ban on spending the money could be lifted when 
outlays were in the national interest and the company was 
prepared to undertake them at its own expense. Taxation 
alone cannot solve the problems of effecting necessary trans 
fers of labour and capital, which call for energetic action in 
other fields. A sound tax should, however, at least avoid the 
creation of new difficulties. 
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Further Vesting Order 


Over the week end, the Treasury made a further order 
vesting in itself 66 United States dollar securities, of which 
six are bonds and some 40 odd equity shares. Among the 
latter are, on this occasion, several which are fairly widely 
held in this country. These include General Motors, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill, Eastman Kodak, Marshall Field and F. W. 
Woolworth New York, National Dairy Products, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and Socony-Vacuum Oil. Except for the 
difference in date, the basis of payment is identical with that 
of recent orders. Payment is deferred for a minimum period 
of one month, that is to January 14, 1941, when delivery is 
completed by December 20, 1940. Otherwise, payment is 
made one month after completion, or when instructions to 
deliver in New York are cabled one week after advice of de- 
livery, but in no case before January 14th. In every case, 
delivery should be effected through bank or broker, and pre- 
ferably through the house which effected the original regis- 
tration of the holding. Once again, holders are urged to 
invest the proceeds, in whole or in part, in gilt-edged stocks, 
and payment may be secured direct in 24 per cent. National 
War Bonds to the nearest penny over £100, or in 3 per 
cent. Defence Bonds in multiples of £5, subject to a maxi- 
mum holding of £1,000: — 


DESCRIPTION AND PRICE OF SECURITIES VESTED 


Shares £ s.d. Shares ; wh fh 
American Gas and Elec. National Power and Light 
Common $10 (A) ....... 711 6 $6 Cum. Prefd........... 23 310 
American Home Products New Jersery Zinc $25 (A) 17 1 6 
Be CORED scsacuewescnace 1213 4 Niagara Hudson 5°, Cum. 
American Locomotive 7' First Prefd. $100 (C) ... 19 12 5 
Cum. Pref. $100....... a 2 35 Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
American Rolling Mill $25 DUT asa ccnesiiinsenesee 4658 
SEEnienchinssdeenneteneseen : 317 0 Ohio Oil 6°; Cum. Prefd. 
American Smelting and RSs ah ce etecenaties 27 311 
Refining 7°, Cum. Pref. Owen-Illinois Glass Com- 
TE cscacsakeansiasenks 37 O 2 Lk a 10 17 4 
Atchison Topeka and Santa Pacific Gas and Electric 
Fe 5% Non-Cum. Pref. 6° Cum. First Prefd. 
SD Uh abecavecnsucccbeccces 156519 2 TEE inh thintishinsauhanibeadionetn So. F 7 
Adantic Refining Common Ditto, 512% Cum. First 
SN ath puadeesibueas » SWS PM iabientasicccnes 714 8 
Atlas 6° Cum. Prefd. Pacific Lighting Common 9 3 10 
il dibinc ads duieidisieieiednies > Pennsylvania Railroad $50 
Atlas Common $5 ......... 11410 Lis ntrdvestasieaninsitedaniiees 511 2 
Bankers Trust Co., New Procter and Gamble Com- 
I Ev cciccnctiens 1415 0 | aE ae sa UF 
Beneficial Industrial Com- Sears, Reebak 2.006.000. 19 6 3 
DREN snc acesabsennsens 418 2 Sherwin-Williams (Ohio) 
Be Geet CA). 02. ccccccccee 267 Common $25 ............ 18 8 10 
Blue Ridge Optional $3 Socony-Vacuum Oil $15.. 21 8 
Cum. Conv. Pref. Series Southern California Edison 
hi dachasceseeinhatasees 914 3 CAO BES one ccc cccess 6 711 
Boston Edison $25......... $29 Timken-Detroit Axle Com- 
Chase National Bank mon $10 (A) ........ was, + TM 
ee a a 8 7 8 Union Oil of California 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh | EP tnntethxadeuiserensaarees _> 2 232 
7% Regular $50.......... 20 910 United Gas $7 Cumulative 
Continental Can Common 7. 1 eee 27 8 3 
Plnnibéctincedecattensbeseses 9 310 United States Steel 7% 
Crown Cork and Seal Cum. Prefd. $100 ....... 3117 8 
SNE GAD scccsecoceces 613 6 Walgreen (Ill.) Common 
Crown Zellerbach $5 Cum. iodides panéaubhvuninediticaws 5 8 1 
COOmM, PUGEE. cccesesveesees 2210 2 Wayne Pump Common $1 
Detroit Edison $100.... ae tk 6S CIEE edechutndene cxaghenveieten § 3 1 
Dresser Mig. (Pa.) Com- | Woodward Iron Common 
mon (A) ........++ eteeeees 27 @s6 IE seit disinnih east xs 8 0 3 
Eastman Kodak Common Woolworth (F. W.) (N.Y. 
BB) cresesccosescccccvessecees 33.15 7 BO Wivaseguta draddapashetess 8 0 3 
Electric Bond and Share 
OS Comm, Pret, 00000000. 16 12 10 | 
General Motors Common \ Bonds Price 
SY isiaie shtenidil sb athena tein 12 9 O | (With coupons maturing per $100 
Goodyear Tire $5 Cum. on or atter December 15) Nominal 
Conv. Prefd. (A) ......... 20 14 10 American Power and Light 
Inland Steel Common...... 22 1 6 6°, Gold Debs. (Amer. 


International Harvester SETICS) ZOIG ..ocerccceceess 24678 
7° Cum. Prefd. $100.. 41 14 6 Chesapeake and Ohio 412°, 

Kalamazoo Stove $10 (A) 219 8 General Mortgage Gold 

Lehigh Portland Cement Bonds 1992—Bearer Bds. 32 17 9 


Common $25 ........++++ 5 1411 | Ditto, ditto, Regis. Bds. 32 2 10 
Liggett and Myers Com- Pennsylvania Railroad 

MON $25..........ceeeeeeees 2217 O 410% Gold Debs. 1970 24 2 1 
Ditto, Class “B” ......... 23 7 7 | Southeastern Power and 
Lima Locomotive Com- Light 6° Gold Debs. 





SI ccc coc cccdecisecccese » £€Tt® Series “A” 2025........ 27 16 10 
Loew’s $6.50 Cum. Prefd. 26 16 6 Southern Railway (Va.) 
Macy (R. H.) Common.... 612 4 Devt. and Gen. Mort. 
Marshall Field Common | 6% Gold Bds. Series 

i int sencacemeienkueuians sie 319 6 | © BD: wrinsenannceres 19 9 2 
Mueller Brass $1 5 911 | Standard Gas and Electric 
National Dairy Products | 6% Gold Debs. Series 

Common Stock (A)...... 383: ST Be Sicctenvecssesse 17 8 10 


s (A) Ex December dividend. 
(C) Cum February Ist dividend. 
dividends. 


(B) Ex January dividend. 
(D) Cum December 31st and January 31st 
(E) Cum January 2nd dividend, 


This is the third order affecting United States securities, 
apart from the mopping up of those which had missed the 
original calls, which was notified on November 16, The first 
order, dated February 17th, covered 60 shares, almost all 
equities and few popular with British investors. The second, 
of April 13th, took a further 117, including 25 bonds and 
one or two favourites, such as United States Steel common. 
In all, 243 securities have now been taken over apart from 
61 Canadian stocks, of which Grand Trunk Consolidated 
debentures is a sterling stock. It is quite impossible to assess 
the amount of money involved in the latest order, but it 
will be substantial, and it is the fourth in 50 days. Others 
may be expected in the not distant future, but it is prob- 
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able that before long other methods of financing our growing 
deficit on merchandise account will begin to assume 
importance. 


* * * 


An L.C.C. Conversion 


In these days of rigid control of the capital market even 
conversion operations are matters of importance, and the 
reception given to the conversion offer made by the London 
County Council to holders of the 3 per cent. Metropolitan 
stock, maturing February Ist next, will be watched with 
interest. The terms are sufficiently favourable, namely, a 
34 per cent. stock repayable in 1958-68, in view of the fact 
that the 34 per cent. L.C.C. stock 1968-73 stands at about 
102 ex dividend. The Council is, however, banned by the 
Treasury from raising any money in the market to pay off 
those who do not convert, and until recently it would cer- 
tainly have been the case that the discount houses would 
have tried to buy up the bulk of such a stock, and equally 
certain that they would require a substantial “turn” if 
they were to accept a long-dated security in its place. Re- 
cently, however, the money market has burnt its fingers over 
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such operations, notably in the case of 44 per cent. Conver- 
sion, and it was widely assumed that it would hold little of 
this stock. This was all the more probable in that Metro- 
politan Threes, issued in the eighteen eighties, are well tucked 
away in trust accounts and similar funds, whose guardians, 
while little disposed to snatch the small capital profit which 
may arise from a bid by the discount houses, will undoubtedly 
be tempted by the offer of an additional half point in interest. 
Actually the money market appears to hold enough of the 
maturing stock to feel uneasy at the prospect of pressure 
being put upon it to take the long-dated stock offered in 
conversion. No doubt on any issue which now stands at 
some £8,644,570, the Council will easily be able to raise—if 
it has not already in hand—sufficient funds outside the Stock 
Exchange to pay off those who reject the offer. 


Company Notes 


Burma Corporation 


A further reduction in the Burma Corporation divi- 
dend from 6.25 to 4.86 per cent. tax free for the year to 
June 30th is happily not accompanied by a comparable set- 
back in profits. Income from metal sales at £2,310,911 has 
fallen by only £5,544, against £172,904. With a reduction in 
general expenses and a small increase in subsidiary sources of 
income, total profits are actually higher at £1,043,044, against 
£941,087, a result which must be regarded as highly satis- 
factory in view of the temporary loss by the Corporation of 
its important markets in Germany and the Low Countries. 
A rise in tax requirements from £429,181 to £489,410—it is 
satisfactory that no draft has been made on general reserve 
against £67,500 in 1938-39—has reduced the equity surplus 
from £522,807 to £510,927, representing a tax-free rate of 
5.6, against 5.7 per cent. The reduction in the ordinary 
dividend leaves an ample margin of earnings, and the carry- 
forward is up from £38,026 to £104,616. Three years’ profit 
figures are analysed in the accompanying table: — 


Years ended June 30th 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 
SE ee 2,489,359 2,316,455 2,310,911 
Operating expenses ............ 1,473,505 1,350,739 1,244,310 
TA ca desks ckbsonesmeaes 1,007,973 941,087 1,043,044 
Depreciation (and exch. loss) 57,525 56,599 42,707 
pe 293,493 361,681$ 489,410 
Shares (tax free) :— 
At ee ceca iexcebp abies 656,955 522,807 510,927 
Te ee cok cecnnéunes 634,767 571,290 444,337 
Silo cuicecaghesthbnnees 7-2 5-7 5°6 
Pe Fe CIEE) xcccccvncsce 6-95 6°25 4-86 
CA «. nisisncssvcasssest 86,508 38,026 104,616 


* After deducting general expenses and fees and adding other 
income. + Excluding £67,500 transferred direct from general 
reserve. 

Production statistics are withheld in the national interest, 
and shareholders are deprived of the usually full account of 
technical aspects of the enterprise. The directors are, how- 
ever, able to state that separation from Germany and the 
Low Countries, which provided the main markets for copper 
matte, nickel speiss and zinc concentrates, forced the Cor- 
poration to curtail production of these commodities in the 
early months of the year and to rely on sales of lead and 
silver as the main sources of income. Later, Ministry of 
Supply contracts for lead and zinc, and the development of 
a new market for copper speiss, has again widened the basis 
of profitable production, and it is expected that an outlet for 
nickel speiss will also be negotiated. The balance-sheet posi- 
tion does not show any notable shift in the distribution of 
assets or liabilities. Investments at or under cost have de- 
clined from £248,988 to £156,742, assisting an increase in 
cash holdings from £680,694 to £967,497. Stores and plant 
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are up from £367,364 to £404,637 and debtors and creditors 
both show a normal appreciation. Burma Corporation 
appears to have weathered satisfactorily the difficult transition 
from peace to war economy and, apart from the hazards of 
wartime transport, should be in a position to maintain gross 
receipts in the current year. 


* * * 


B.A. Western Improvement 


Although the report for the year to June 30th still shows 
a net loss, B.A. Western results disclose considerable im- 
provement on 1938-39 earnings. Profiting by a rise in gross 
receipts from £3,422,383 to £3,555,572, for which the im- 
proved wheat crop was mainly responsible, and by a reduc- 
tion in operating costs from £2,999,028 to £2,962,590, total 
earnings rose from £651,731 to £819,486. This figure is the 
highest since £977,422 was earned in 1936-37, the latest year 
in which any distribution was made on preference capital. 
Exchange differences required £248,141, against £216,513, 
and after meeting debenture charges and other expenses, the 
net loss is reduced from £116,132 to £7,764. Thus, the com- 
pany is able to avoid a draft on general reserve, which has 
been necessary in the previous two years, and to liquidate 
the loss by reducing the carry-forward from £21,318 to 
£13,554. The following table indicates the improvement in 
earnings during the past three years: — 


Years ended June 30th 
1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 
3,340,028 3,422,383 3,555,572 


Operating receipts ..... 5 
2,891,093 2,999,028 2,962,590 


Working expenses ............... 


Rentals, etc., received............ 210,763 228,376 226,504 
I aiecebt nica sudince sess 659,698 651,731 819,486 
Exchange differences .......... ; 229,562 216,513 248,141 
ee ee 92,472 89,929 95,603 
Deb. and note interest........... 454,774 461,420 483,506 
Earned for divs................06. Dr. 117,110 Dr.116,132 Dr. 7,764 
Pe ME UNG cds sinddsenvcsiess ee aa se 

Goemeral PESETVS ...c0ccccccccccces Dr.100,000 Dr.125,000 wie 

CREEP TOCWENG 0.0.5 0060ssececee0s 12,451 21,318 13,554 


As in the case of B.A.G.S., the reduction in working costs, 
in the face of generally rising prices, has required the strictest 
economy and must be regarded as extremely satisfactory. The 
ratio of expenses to receipts fell from 87.63 to 83.32 per 
cent. In common with other Argentine railways, the 
chief anxiety is the closing of export markets which has 
followed on the outbreak of war. Cattle traffic is reduced in 
the current year, while the export of pork has fallen to a 
minimum, and transport of wool and maize are also at a low 
level. Thus, the railway’s prospects for 1940-41 are con- 
ditioned largely by external political developments. To date 
cross traffics show a fall of 1,335,000 pesos, or 9.1 per cent. 
The balance sheet reveals no significant change. General re- 
serves are reduced from £1,228,004 to £1,192,730, but the 
allocation to renewals fund which is charged against profits 
is increased from £63,375 to £65,443, bringing the total of 
this fund to £2,857,094. The company’s 4 per cent. deben- 
ture stock at 284 yields £14 Os. 9d. per cent. 


* * * 


Central Argentine Relapse 

Shareholders in the Central Argentine Railway, although 
prepared for the worst by the moratorium scheme sub- 
mitted in October, cannot but find the results for 1939-40 
disappointing, compared with the partial recoveries achieved 
by B.A.G.S. and B.A. Western and after the progress of 
Central Argentine itself in 1938-39. Falls in both passenger 
and goods receipts have brought total gross receipts to the 
lowest level in the chequered history of the past ten years 
at £8,404,084, against £9,421,113. While gross traffic revenue 
has dropped by more than £1,000,000, the reduction in 
expenses, to a total of £6,856,526, amounts to little more 
than £300,000, leaving total revenue, after addition of invest- 
ment income, at the exiguous figure of £1,579,821. At this 
level, a decline in exchange differences from £962,984 to 
£712,662 does not suffice to prevent a net loss of £415,409, 
a figure which is nearly double the only other loss of the 
last decade—that of £222,722 in 1937-38. The liquidation 
of last year’s loss has required the elimination of the previous 
year’s carry-forward, amounting to £263,963, and the transfer 
of £151,446 from reserve, leaving no balance to be carried 
forward. An analysis of three years’ revenue and expenditure 
is provided in the accompanying table. 
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Years ending June 30th 


1938 1939 1940 
, 4 £ £ 
Passenger receipts ............00. 2,483,553 2,302,103 2,176,011 
ERGOGS TOCEIPES ....cccccsevececee 5,233,916 5,607,457 4,830,667 
TO) GLOSS TECEIPTS .......02000. 9,315,262 9,421,113 8,404,084 
Working expenses ............... 7,401,431 7,174,398 6,856,526 
EE INET c5ccs2seecesecsseess 1,948,053 2,279,471 1,579,821 
Exchange differences ............ 915,040 962,984 712,662 
SUED GRIOMBCS .. ccc ccccsescvcece A 24,823 26,833 
Debenture interest, etc. ...... 1,255,735 1,255,135 1,255,755 
Earned for dividend ............ Dr.222,722 35,929 Dr.415,409 
SIN! Scdscssusacessesas hs sins ae 
ENT TOUWOTG  scesesceccscececes 228,034 263,963 Nil* 


* After transfer of £151,446 from general reserve. 


+ After 
crediting investment income. 


The cause of last year’s severe setback is the partial failure 
of the wheat crop in the area in which Central Argentine 
operates. It is particularly hard both for the railway and for 
shareholders that a poor wheat crop should have coincided 
with a year in which Argentina was cut off from the markets 
to which she would normally have exported an excellent 
maize crop. The improved results of B.A. Western, discussed 
above, are due in large measure to the fortuitous coincidence 
of a good wheat and poor maize crop in the district which 
it covers. Unhappily, no mere improvement in crops can 
put Central Argentine on its feet as long as war conditions 
continue to disturb trade, and the directors have, therefore, 
obtained sanction for a 2} years’ moratorium until Decem- 
ber 31st, 1942, on 4 per cent. debentures, 5 per cent. redeem- 
able debentures and 54 per cent. bearer notes. The balance 
sheet shows general reserve at £1,054,089, against £1,301,555, 
while renewals fund is lower by some £332,000, at 
£3,567,000, owing to the lack of any allocation from revenue 
and an increase in expenditure on renewal of electrical 
plant, partially offset by smaller withdrawals of rolling stock. 
Other items show little change except that the company’s 
temporary secured loan has increased from £498,000 to 
£856,000. Until the existing moratorium on the specified 
debenture services is lifted, Central Argentine stocks cannot 
prove an even moderately attractive investment. At the 
moment the outlook is extremely gloomy as there is a fall 
of 11 million pesos, or some 264 per cent., in gross traffics 
for the past five months. The 4 per cent. debenture stock is 
now quoted at 25, 


* * * 


Kaffir Dividends 


The South African mines are now allowed to receive 
the full market price for gold, but owing to increased taxa- 
tion and the payment of gold realisation charges it was 
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generally expected that the December dividends would not 
be materially affected as compared with those in June last. 
This has proved to be the case. In the Johannesburg Con- 
solidated Investment group, the old trio, New State 
Areas, Government Areas and Langlaagte, have all main- 
tained their June payments. The time cannot be far distant, 
however, when reduced dividends must be paid by these 
three old properties, and the old Van Ryn Deep Mine has, 
in fact, been forced to reduce its dividend. The payments 
made by the Johnnies Group are highly satisfactory, but it 
is well to bear in mind that most of the mines in this group 
are on the decline and that the position of Randfontein is 
not altogether satisfactory. Details of the dividend announce- 
ments of the “ Johnnies” and Rand Mines-Central Mining 
groups are set out below: — 


DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 


| Dec., Total, | June, | Dec., | Total, 


1939 1939 1940 1940 1940 


“* Johnnies’? Group | | 
East Champ d’Or (2/6) .......2+00s00. | —/101 

Govt. G.M. Areas (5/-) .... _— 
Langlaagte Estate (£1) .... 
New State Areas (£1)....... 
Randfontein Est. G.M. (£1 sae 
pi oR ee ey) eee | | 
Witwatersrand G.M. (£1).....+-...06+ | 3/- | 
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Rand Mines—Central Mining | 
CI FE Ea risnkevigsdscsncennseccnes 
Consolidated Main Reef (£1)*....... 
Crown Mines (10/-) ..... on 
Durban Deep (10/-) ... 
E, Rand Prop. (10/-) . om 
Geldenhuis Deep (£1) .........2..+00. | 
Modder B. Gold (5/—) .........00200005 
PROGERE TERE CLAY ccceccceccscesesecsce 
New Modder Gold (10/-)*............ | 
PTFE tities cstcnsccescescassi: 
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* Financial year ends June 30th. 
+ Including 6d. bonus from sale of land, etc. 


In the Rand Mines-Central Mining group, the dividends 
are in line with market expectations. City Deep maintains 
the 2s. 6d. June payment and is likely to continue to do so 
for years to come. A slight fall in the Crown Mines dividend 
is solely a reflection of increased taxation and should not 
in any way be connected with future underground prospects 
of the mine. The rise in the Durban Deep payment is due to 
the exceedingly good prospects of this property resulting 
from the important extension programme which has been 
carried out. A fall in the New Modder payment was to be 
expected as this mine is now approaching the end of its 
career. There is little comment to make upon the other mines 
of the group except that the dividends may generally be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: all dealings are for cash 


BusINESS at the close of last week was 
fairly unresponsive to good news from the 
Middle East and turnover was on a small 
scale. On Monday, an improved demand 
developed in most sections, but by mid- 
week uncertainty as to the meaning of the 
Laval crisis in France caused a further 
minor setback, and prices generally eased. 
At no time did any selling pressure de- 
velop and the reaction has the character 
only of a pause pending fuller informa- 
tion. The resumption of dealings in a 
number of dollar stocks was a feature of 
business on Tuesday. 


* 


After an irregular close before the week- 
end in the gilt-edged market, demand was 
stimulated at the beginning of the week 
by the further requisition of dollar stocks. 
Prices reacted in mid-week in sympathy 
with the general movement, but a number 
of gains took place on Monday, when 24 
per Cent. Consols and Conversion and 3 
per Cent. Funding rose 4, and 34 per Cent. 
War Loan and Local Loans, 1's. Dominion 
and colonial stocks were firm, and in the 
foreign bond market securities affected by 
the Middle Eastern campaign continued to 





be in demand. Greek 7 per cent. bonds 
rose steadily until they reached 254 on 
Tuesday. In mid-week, they suffered a 
small setback, but Egyptian securities con- 
tinued to improve, and throughout the week 
interest extended to Turkish issues. In the 
Far Eastern section, Chinese bonds re- 
acted at the close of last week, and 
Japanese securities returned to favour on 
Tuesday, when the 5 per cent. issue of 
1907 gained 24 points. On Friday, the 
announcement of coupon payments raised 
Peru Guano bonds by 124 points to 47}. 


* 


Demand for home rails was on a small 
scale, although prices on the whole re- 
mained firm. L.M.S. ordinary lost 4 and 
Southern 5 per cent. preferred 4 point on 
Monday, but the following day a good de- 
mand was evident for debenture stocks, 
which generally rose 4 point. Some bargain 
hunting was evident in Argentine rails, 
resulting in small rises for the senior 
issues of Central Argentine and B.A.G.S., 
and Canadian Pacific preference continued 
to be in demand. 

* 


Conditions were uncertain in the indus- 
trial market and no consistent trend made 
itself felt. At the beginning of the week, 
Turner and Newall suffered from profit- 
taking prior to the issue of the report. The 
recent progress of Associated Portland 


Cement and London Brick was continued. 
Tobacco leaders recovered some of the 
losses of the previous week, and brewery 
shares were mainly firm, though Meux lost 
ls. on Tuesday. Demand for textiles was 
encouraged by improved reports from Lan- 
cashire, and, among provision companies, 
Manbré and Garton and Hovis attracted 
attention. Sudan Plantations was well sup- 
ported on the political developments at 
the close of last week, but on Wednesday 
the price reacted Is. 6d. Among the 
recently de-restricted dollar stocks deal- 
ings took place at around 43} for Inter- 
national Nickel, around 8 for Brazil 
Traction and 8} for Can. Pac. ordinary. 


* 


Kaffir prices remained firm, but de- 
mand was never on more than a moderate 
scale. Crown Mines gave way on the re- 
duction of the dividend, but a long list of 
companies were quoted higher, including 
City Deep, E. Daggas, Sallies and W. 
Wit Areas. No revival of interest took 
place in the rubber market. Until mid- 
week, when Anglo-Iranian were easier, de- 
mand for oil shares was encouraged by 
the military news. On Tuesday, Anglo- 
Iranian ordinary, Burmah, V.O.C. and 
Trinidad Petroleum Developments all 
gained +, while Shell Transport ordinary 
put on #. 


(Continued on page 774) 









































Insurance of Commodities 


In addition to schemes for the compulsory insurance 
of buildings and of business equipment, and for the volun- 
tary insurance of personal belongings, such as furniture and 
clothes, the War Damage Bill, published on December 11th, 
also provides for the amendment of Part II of the War Risks 
Insurance Act, 1939, relating to the insurance of commodi- 
ties. Broadly, Part II of this Act provided for the insurance 
against war risks of goods produced or purchased for sale 
in the United Kingdom. It gave the Board of Trade (which 
administers the Act) the power to exempt goods altogether 
from the scheme, but not to make insurance voluntary. As 
was shown in actual practice, this rigidity proved unsatis- 
factory. It was found desirable to exclude certain classes of 
goods from insurance on the ground that they were in- 
destructible or, in war conditions, unsaleable. It is now pro- 
posed to rectify this anomaly by permitting voluntary insur- 
ance in such cases under the commodity insurance scheme. 
The War Damage Bill proposes to extend the scope of the 
commodity insurance scheme by making insurable goods 
supplied under hire-purchase agreements; the new provision 
to permit voluntary insurance is to be applicable to goods 
supplied under hire-purchase agreements concluded after 
the date when the Bill becomes law, while goods supplied 
before that date will be made insurable voluntarily under the 
“business scheme” relating to plant, machinery and other 
business equipment. Further, the Bill proposes to widen the 
definition of the insurable risk, though the new definition 
applies also to the other schemes. Formerly the expression 
King’s enemy risks meant “ risks arising from action taken 
by an enemy, or from action taken in combating an enemy 
or in repelling an imagined attack by an enemy.” In addi- 
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tion, the new definition covers “ damage occurring (whether 
accidentally or not) as the direct result of measures taken 
under proper authority to avoid the spreading of the con- 
sequences of such damage” as well as “accidental damage 
occurring as the direct result of precautionary or preparatory 
measures taken under proper authority in anticipation of 
action by the enemy.” 


* * * 
Dearer Scrap 


Slowly but inexorably the pernicious principle of pass- 
ing On increases in prime costs—sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment over a wide field—is sapping the incentive to increased 
industrial efficiency. Scrap is only one instance, and not the 
most important one, of this state of affairs. Take the price 
of heavy steel scrap on the North-East Coast. It was fixed at 
58s. 6d. per ton on September 22, 1939. By the Control of 
Iron and Steel (No. 7) (Scrap) Order, the price was raised 
to 68s. 6d. per ton on March 5, 1940. A Direction under 
that Order subsequently added a further 9d. per ton as a 
compensation for the rise in railway rates. The Control of 
Iron and Steel (No. 14) (Scrap) Order, which came into 
force on December 9, 1940, raised the price by a further 
6d., thus bringing it up to 69s. 9d. per ton. Compared 
with the rise in the prices of other materials, this advance 
of 19 per cent. in the maximum price of heavy steel scrap 
may seem small. The cost of imported scrap, moreover, has 
risen much more steeply. But this is not the test at all. Nor 
can the absence of larger profits—or, indeed, falling profits— 
be accepted as conclusive evidence in justification for higher 
prices. The real measuring rod is the degree of efficiency. 
And since the labour and material resources at our disposal 
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DatLty AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


Dec. 7 Dec. 9 ' Dec. 10 Dec. 11 


Excluding 
Conversions 


Including 


Year to date Conversions 


£ £ 
1940 (New Basis). 1,398,106,525 1,044,850,492 


| Approx. | Security Indices 1939 (New Basis)... 161,307,387 134,222,693 
Total | Corres. |__ 1940 (Old Basis)... 1,382,374,805 1,028,882,843 
1940 | Bargains) Day | 102-70 | 103-00 103-70 103-90 103-90 | 104-00 = 989 (Old Basis 108,645,554 82,656,725 
| in S.E. 1939 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
| List | | shares* | Int.t : Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
| 1940 High: 123-7, January 3rd. Low: 86-7, Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Dec. 12 ... | 2,032 | 4,062 69-4 | 124-6 June 10th. Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
i, 13... | 2,006 | 4,265 | 69-4 124-6 l £ £ 
» 16 ow» | 2aeP 4,764 69-4 124:8 °40 (New Basis) 1,043,507,850 1,342,642 Nil 
» 17... | 2,016 3,575 69-8 124-9 °39 (New Basts) 106,509,173 25,467,788 2,245,732 
ao 18... | 2,109 3,575 69-6 125-0 *40 (Old Basis) 1,028,740,387 142,456 Nil 


~ * July 1, 1935 = 100. +1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940 : highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940 : highest, 126-5 


(May 9) ; lowest, 114-9 (June 26). Dec. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—Dec. 11, 810,000; 
12, 780,000 ; 


°39 (Old Basis) 66,496,632 15,840,091 320,000 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord, 
Dec. 13, 960,000; : 


i, 4 ee 
1,028,276,861 1,887,130 14,686,501 




















Dec. 14, 390,000; Dec. 16, 660,000 ; 10 (New Basis 
. = . 39 New Basts) 77,572,895 8,831,629 47,818,169 
New York Dec. 17, 700,000. "40 (O14 Basis) 1,027,541,211 332,500 1,209,132 
. . ‘ 39 (Old Basis) 19,808,921 2,688,459 10,159,343 
THE cheerful display provided by Wall Close Close Close Close cae “va ; Be a es ” — al 
/ 5 Yec. Dec. Dec. Dec. “Old Basis” includes public issues and isst 
Street on December 13th, when gains — — 10. 17, to shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis’ is all new capital 
ranged up to $1 under the lead of steel 1940 1940) 1940 1940 in which permission to deal has been granted. 
and copper issues, was not maintained. 1. Railroads Celanese of A. 2734 27) 
Before markets closed for the week-end Balt. & Ohio.. 312 314/Chrysler ...... 7614 7514 CONVERSIONS AND 


the tone became irregular, although on 
balance the upward trend continued. This 
week sentiment was hesitant, partly on 
account of uncertainty as to the next step 
which American aid for Britain will take. 
Prices were also depressed by a certain 
amount of year-end selling to meet tax 
charges. Steel prices eased, but record out- 
put maintained the demand for motor 
issues. Again in mid-week, a hesitant rally 
was not maintained. The Dow fFones in- 
dustrial index is down some 2 points on 
the week. The Iron Age estimates steel 
mill activity at 97 per cent. of capacity, 
against 96.5 per cent. last week and 97 
per cent. in the previous week. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


(1926 = 100) 
_______WEBKLY AVERAGES _ 
| 1940, | 
Vow | ign |e” | Pee | RES 


| Spe | Jen. _ 1940 | 1940 1940 
Sia § } 


| 94-3 | 94-7 
26°5 | 26-7 
77-4 | 78-4 





347 Industrials 
32 Rails ...... 
40 Utilities ... 

























94-0 
26-9 
71-6 | 


419 Stocks ...| 69-9 | 94-8 | 80-5 | 80-6 | 81-10 
%|4- 30% 6° 20% 


Av. yield*......\6°61 6-15 *19% 
v. yield %6 % 
* 50 Common Stocks. @ May 22nd. 


Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 2653 265¢\Curt. Wr.*A" 281g 28 
7 


Illinois Cent. 67g\Bastman Kdk. 136 133 
N.Y. Cent..... 1333 1414/Gen. Elec. ... 335g 327, 
Northern Pac. 61'3 61,'Gen. Motors... 4954 497. 


Pennsyl. Rl.... 2214 22lg\Inland Steel . 8834 88 
Southern ....... 121g 121 \Int. Harvest 4554 535g 


®\Int. Nickel ... 241g 235 
2. Utilities, etc. nt 8 258 
Amer. Tel..... 170 16639 Ligwett Myers 90 9414 


z \Nat. Dairy ... 131g 1314 
Amer. W’wks. 653 654) ‘ : : 
Pac. Light..... 37 365g Nat. Distillers 2314 2358 


Pub. Sv. NJ. 28% 30l6\proce Gamble 56. 5514 
oa *. 2513|Sears Roebck. 7673 763, 
— ~ 34 9°2\Shell Union... 1034 1114 
jSocony Vac. . 81g 83, 

Industria! Stan. Oil N.J. 335g 3314 
Amer. Metal.. 195g 1712/20th Cen. Fox 55g 61g 
Am. Roll. Ml. 1512 15 |U.S. Steel .... 695g 691, 


3. Commercial and 


Am. Smelting 4453 4314/West’hse El... 1035, 103 
Anaconda ..... 2714 2612|Woolworth.... 321s 3154 
Briggs .......-. 251g 2458!Yngstn. Sheet 4054 4073 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
December 21, 1940 Capital versions Money 


4 
To the Public ......... Nil bee Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil a Nil 
By S.E. Introduction... Nil Soa Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil bins Nil 
at. Savings Certs.¢... 4,817,225 ... 4,817,225 
% Defence Bondst... 4,929,245(s)... (s)4,929,245 


212% Nat. War Bonds} 20,777,597 20,777,597 


t Week to December 10, 1940. t Week to 
December 10th, making total since June 25th, 
£400,701,690. (s) Total sales to December 10, 
1940, £192,492,120. 





REPAYMENTS 


Metropolitan 3 Per Cent. Consoli- 
dated Stock.—London County Council 
is to make a conversion offer to holders of 
£8,644,571 3 per cent. consolidated stock 
maturing February 1, 1941. Holders can 
exchange into an equal amount of new 
34 per cent. stock repayable 1958-68. Offer 
to remain open until January 31, 1941. 


Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company Results.— 
Lower net profits at £68,371 against 


£90,555, despite a rise in gross revenue 
from £249,355 to £297,171 are responsible 
for a reduction in the ordinary dividend 
of NEWCASTLE BREWERIES from 
174 to 164 per cent. The ordinary pay- 
ment of STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, 
S.A., is cut from 15 to 10 per cent. Gross 
income rose substantially from £365,933 
to £458,061, but a rise in tax provision 
from £45,000 to £115,000 caused a setback 
in net profits from £169,983 to £145,113. 
Recent investment trust results show § 
satisfactory stability of earnings and in 


(Continued on page 786) 
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are strictly limited, efficiency in their utilisation is now even 
more important than before the war. We cannot afford to 
employ three men, or three machines, where two can do the 
job. 


* * * 


The Atlantic Front 


Our Atlantic front is undoubtedly the one that is at 
present most seriously threatened, for, as the table below 
shows, the Nazis have been able, ever since last summer, 
not only to increase their sinkings of British, allied and 
neutral merchant shipping tonnage, but to maintain them 
consistently at a level which we cannot afford in the long 
run:— 


AVERAGE WEEKLY SHIPPING LOSSES 
In gross tons) 
_a British British, 
British and Allied & 
Allied Neutral 
Sept. 3, 1939-May 27, 1940... 20,000 25,900 40,800 


SD cc cn cacecbeeebcaasousah sas 63,400 100,000 100,200 

_ aay OTOL 56,100 66,800 81,900 
SN i ninethbeveeis 63,600 71,500  — 80,000 
So MINN -sessensesevieveuss 76,200 90,300 100,200 
99 OCTODER o..corcrecccrereeeee 63,700 75,700 85,000 
9 November .........ecreseees 65,000 82,300 86,400 
Week ended December 8th..... 86,700 99,700 101,200 


True, the continuance of losses, even at the present rate, 
will not render our shipping position precarious in the imme- 
diate future. Moreover, while we cannot replace ships at the 
present rate of sinkings, we can replace a substantial pro- 
portion of the losses, partly from our own shipyards and 
partly by purchases abroad, especially in the United States. 
Sixty new cargo ships, totalling about 300,000 gross tons, 
have been ordered in the United States for delivery next year, 
and it should be possible to purchase further large numbers 
of second-hand ships in that country. But in the long run 
the problem cannot be solved merely by the replacement of 
the tonnage lost, for the current rate of sinkings means the 
loss of many valuable cargoes and seamen. It must be 
solved by the defeat of the Nazi tactics at sea. The high rate 
of losses cannot be attributed to any failure of the convoy 
system, but, as the case of the Empress of Britain and of the 
Jervis Bay showed, it must be ascribed largely to inadequate 
protection by air and naval craft. Stronger protection should 
enable us to reduce the rate of loss quite substantially. 
But to this end we must have more aircraft suitable for the 
purpose, and more naval craft, as well as improved tactics. 
The defeat of Italy, which would release many fighting 
vessels at present occupied in the Mediterranean, would go 
some way towards easing the strain on the Navy, while 
assistance from thé United States in the protection of muni- 
tion ships crossing the Atlantic would probably enable us 
to nullify Hitler’s threat to our Communications. 


Shipping Delays in Ports 


In view of the consistently heavy rate of shipping losses, 
it is absolutely essential to prevent any unnecessary delay in 
the turn-round of ships in home ports. The bombing of ports 
is naturally causing some delay in the discharging and load- 
ing of vessels, but it appears that a good deal of time is also 
being lost by inefficiency. ‘Thus, a good many cases. have been 
cited recently where delay has been caused by inadequate 
labour, handling facilities and lack of co-ordination between 
sea and inland transport. This is a state of affairs that cannot 
be tolerated in the present emergency. The answer to the 
bombing of ports is flexibility in the handling of ships in 
ports and in the distribution of the cargoes inland. Steps 
must be taken to divert cargoes from one port to another at 
short notice. There is, of course, an upper limit to the traffic 
in individual ports. But much can be done by a mobile 
labour force and by making available rail and road facilities 
in the form and in the quantity in which it is required. 
During the last war a good deal was achieved by the forma- 
tion of transport workers’ battalions at the behest of Mr 
Lloyd George; these could be transferred rapidly from one 
Port to another and made an appreciable difference to the 
speed of the turn-round. Any further delay in speeding-up 
the turn-round at this stage would be inexcusable. 
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Diamond Cutting in Great Britain 


On December 4th the extension of the diamond-cutting 
industry in this country, previously centred largely in 
Holland and Belgium, was inaugurated by the Diamond Cor- 
poration. Factories established in London, Birmingham and 
in North Wales are already fully occupied, though they lack 
skilled labour. Most skilled workmen are still in the occupied 
territories, but it is reported that the Government is taking 
steps to bring from Portugal and Morocco those who 
managed to escape there. While about 12,000 specialists used 
to work in Amsterdam and Antwerp, there are scarcely 150 
sawers, cutters and polishers in this country. The 
law of supply and demand has naturally come into 
operation, and the wages paid are now three times as high 
as before the war. The diamond is one of the most essential 
instruments in precision work. Aeroplanes, tanks, tools are 
nowadays impossible to produce at full speed, if at all, 
without diamonds. And the products of the fine wire- 
drawing factories (wires down to 1/1,000 inch diameter) in 
Holland, Switzerland and France are not available to us. 
The demand for smaller diamonds for industrial purposes 
in the United States is very large, and as they cannot be 
produced in this country at the moment, their price has 
increased considerably; thus, a unit of industrial diamonds 
now costs 6s.-7s., against 4s.-5s. before the war. Rough 
stones are not more expensive on the world market than 
before the war, but in Great Britain their price has risen 
with the fall in the dollar value of the pound. London is 
the leading market for rough diamonds, and it is hoped 
that the inception of new cutting and polishing works will 
also make it an important market for cut stones. Before the 
war Britain’s imports of rough and polished diamonds 
amounted to £10-£12 millions per annum, about 80 per 
cent. of which were re-exported to the United States. Ap- 
proximately £1 million of this sum had to be paid to the 
cutting and polishing industry in Belgium and Holland. 
Current exports are estimated to be at the rate of £3-£4 
millions per annum; of these £1.5 millions are industrial 
diamonds. It is hoped, however, to increase exports appre- 
ciably as a result of the extension of the industry. 


* * * 


Tin Restriction and the Market 


According to the terms of the tin regulation agree- 
ment, the International Tin Committee is to recommend its 
renewal or discontinuance “not more than twelve calendar 
months and not less than nine calendar months prior to 
December 31, 1941.” It is understood that discussions were 
to have begun this week, but no decision need be taken before 
the end of March. There are no indications, at present, 
that the agreement will be allowed to lapse, especially as 
Bolivia, in her agreement for the supply of concentrates with 
a metal content of 18,000 tons each year to the new United 
States smelting industry, has reserved the right to reduce her 
deliveries in accordance with any reduction in the inter- 
national quota. 


Meanwhile, the price of tin on the London market has 
tended to decline, from £260 per ton early in November to 
the current price of about £257 per ton, which is well below 
the New York price. The downward trend in prices in this 
country has been due, in the main, to the slack demand, 
the growth of stocks in warehouses (from 3,900 tons to 4,700 
tons in the past three weeks) and some reluctance in the 
issue of export licences. Arbitration, which normally tends 
to equalise prices in London and New York, is no longer 
effective. The prospect of higher prices in the United States, 
where a smelter is to be erected, may tempt Bolivian sup- 
pliers to hold up ore shipments to this country. This may be 
the explanation for reports of recent purchases on behalf of 
the Government which arrested the decline. “Actually, it 
should not be difficult to hold prices around the present level. 
In spite of the fact that the quota has been fixed at 30 per 
cent. above the basic tonnages until the middle of next year, 
exports from producing countries during the year ended 
June next are unlikely to total much more than 210,000 
tons. True, consumption in countries that still have access 
to supplies will probably not exceed 150,000 tons during 
this period, but the margin of some 60,000 tons does not 
fully cover the 75,000 tons that the American Government 
wishes to buy as a war reserve, especially if private consumers 
in the United States and the British Government are also 
anxious to increase their stocks. 
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Home-Grown Cattle Feed 


The Department of Agriculture for Scotland has fol- 
lowed up, in Notices for Farmers, its valuable advice about 
war time feeding of dairy cows with corresponding advice 
on the feeding of other classes of cattle. These present a 
much less difficult problem, as, except for calves, they need 
fewer concentrates than cows in milk, and so can be fattened 
entirely, or almost entirely, on home-grown fodder. The chief 
effect of the omission of concentrates is to lengthen the period 
required for fattening, and this has some compensating 
advantages in additional manure for the land. Where a small 
allowance of concentrates is available, its use is recommended 
as making for a more economical utilisation of the bulky 
produce of the farm. An experiment is quoted in which a 
group of cattle weighing 63 cwt. and aged 21 months were 
given a daily ration of 72 Ib. swedes, 6 lb. rye grass and 
clover hay, and unlimited straw. They increased on an average 
14.4 lb. per week over a 13-week period. A second group on 
a similar ration but with an additional 3 Ib. (later 4 lb.) of 
crushed oats and decorticated cotton cake, increased 19.8 Ib. 
per week. As the protein requirements of beef cattle are 
estimated at only 14 lb. of digestible protein equivalent daily, 
the concentrates in their diet may consist mainly of the car- 
bohydrate rich foods such as oats, barley, wheat, maize and 
sugar-beet pulp. Grass silage can be used in place of pur- 
chased concentrates, in the proportion of 6 Ib. silage to one 
of concentrates. As there was a tendency before the war to 
overdo concentrates, with the effect of actually retarding 
fattening, it seems that when rationing is introduced on 
February Ist farmers should not find insuperable difficulty in 
fattening their beef herds. Indeed, these conclusions suggest 
that the proportion of the ration allocated to fattening 
cattle might well have been reduced in favour of dairy cows. 


COMMODITY AND 
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International Sugar Problems 


There has been a substantial increase in the European 
sugar beet acreage this ‘year and the first crop estimates are 
now being compiled. Climatic conditions have not been very 
favourable, but a yield of about 84 million metric tons of 
sugar is expected from Europe, including Russia but exclud- 
ing the United Kingdom, compared with 74 million tons in 
1939-40 and 6} millions in 1938-39. The increase in pro- 
duction is partly due to the shortage of animal feeding stuffs 
for the leaves and residual pulp form valuable fodder, and it 
is understood that even greater quantities are to be grown 
in Nazi-controlled territories in future. But it is not certain 
that this is feasible, for sugar beet requires intensive cultiva- 
tion and an ample labour supply, which Germany may find 
it difficult to provide. Any increase in acreage must reduce 
that for other products, especially grain, and unless this 
year’s grain harvest is better than is at present expected it 
will be impossible to sacrifice the necessary acreage. The 
extension of sugar beet production on the Continent may 
have an important effect on the international sugar market 
after the war. The British Government has decided to draw 
the sugar requirements of this country mainly from countries 
within the sterling area. As the United Kingdom was the 
only large free sugar market, it is difficult to see how the 
exporting countries outside the sterling area can find pur- 
chasers for the sugar by which our requirements will be 
reduced by rationing. British India, which imported sugar 
until a few years ago, is now supplying it to Britain, and the 
rest of our consumption is obtained chiefly from the Empire, 
from Java, which has based its currency on sterling, and 
from the domestic beet crop. The difficult situation thus 
created outside Europe will prevent any increase in the pro- 
duction of cane sugar, such as occurred during the last war. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 





A COMMITTEE under the chairmanship of 
Sir John Anderson has been appointed by 
the War Cabinet to deal with coal distri- 
bution problems. The Mines Department 
and the Ministries of Transport and Ship- 
ping are to be represented, and there will 
be consultation with the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress. 


Cotton (Manchester).—The general 
volume of inquiry in the market has con- 
tinued to be encouraging and more busi- 
ness has been done in yarn and piece- 
goods than for some time. There has been 
a welcome improvement in offers from 
abroad for piece-goods. Only occasional 
miscellaneous sales have been put through 
for India, but substantial quantities of 
several types of cloth have been booked 
for Java. Government buying has reached 
large dimensions. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, the Ministry of Shipping has de- 
cided to allocate freight for 15,000 bales 
of American cotton for private use this 
month, against only 7,500 bales in 
November. There have been an active 
demand and substantial sales in the yarn 
market, especially in coarse counts in 
both American and Egyptian qualities. 





RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 
ee | Week ended |From Aug. 1 to 


Variety Dec. | Dec. | Dec. Dec. 
(000 baies) — 2 ae § oe. 13S 

| 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 

American ........ | 20-4 | 24-3 | 503 410 
Brazilian.......... | 86 | 10-1 | 144 145 
Peruvian, etc. ... 2°6 ay ht wil 6B 
Egyptian ......... 4:0 sy | inv 89 
Sudan Sakel ....| 3-3 | 0-7 | 74 | 16 
East Indian .....| 4:2 | 5-9 | 109 | 112 
Other countries | 12-2 | 10-2 | 73 121 
Total ....... 155-3 | 57-6 |1,118 | 948 





Source: Liverpool Cotton Association's Weekly 
Circular. 


Grains.—The wheat market has been 
dull during the week and prices of Cana- 
dian wheat have tended to move down- 
wards. The Control has shown little in- 
terest, and reports that Canadian farmers 
oppose the restriction of acreage helped 
to depress quotations. Australian grades 
were dearer at the end of last week due to 
the expansion of the demand for wheat 
and flour on Far Eastern account. La 
Plata maize has remained at about the 
official minimum. A licence will again be 





required to export edible flours to the 
British Colonies under a Board of Trade 
Order which came into force on Decem- 
ber 16th. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
_AND FLOUR 


Week ended | From Aug. 1 to 


From { 
("000 quarters) Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
30 7, uy - 


1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 





523 | 412 | 8,965 7,954 

















203 | 125 | 8,236 | 3,970 
a aie 
64 35 | 114] 119 
2,795 | 182 
315 
I easecesesiees 790 | 572 21,037 |11,322 
1 ! 
* Unobtainable. Incomplete. 
Source: Ths Corn Trade News. 
Metals.—The tin position is discussed 


in a Note on page 775. Prices have been 
fairly steady during the last week, and 
they improved on Tuesday with a slight 
increase in the commercial demand. The 
New York price of this metal is slightly 
lower on the week. There have been re- 
ductions in the United Kingdom price of 
antimony and of quicksilver. 


Rubber.—Rubber prices have been 


firm during the greater part of the week. 
There has been some discussion of an 
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PRICE INDEX 
__(1935 = 100) 


an 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
12, | 13, | 16, | 17, | 18, 
1940 1940 | 1940 | 1940 1940 


CUBS cccccccccccncees 1105-3)105-4105-2)105-1 105-1 
Raw materials....... |166°5 166-5 166-5 166-0 166-0 
Complete Index... 132-4)132:4132-3.132-1 132-0 


Mar. | Aug. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. 
33. | 3a, | 38, 18, ll, 
1937*| 1939 |1939 1940/1940 


Crops ...... Bn cccccces 147-9, 92°2124-8 100-8 105-3 
Raw materials....... |\207°3 122:9|164:4)165°9 166-2 
Complete Index... 175-1 106-4 142-8 129-3 132-3 


| | 
* Highest level reached during the 1932-37 recovery. 


amendment to the rubber contract which 
will enable rubber held at various ports to 
be tendered against the contract and not 
only that held in London or Liverpool. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—There is a com- 
paratively good supply of vegetable oils 
and stocks are constantly being augmented 
by the Control, principally from India. 
Indian shippers are still holding out for 
higher rates, and Argentine linseed has a 
stronger tone due to interference in har- 
vesting in some districts by excessive rain. 
There are, however, hopes of a generally 
good outturn. 





FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 


(1927 = 100) 
] | } 

Mar. | Aug. ; Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 

oi, | 36, | 12 3, | 17, 

1937 1939 | 1939 1940 | 1940 


| 


The Economist In- | 
dex (U.K.) :— | | 
Cereals and meat | 93:0! 66-9) 87-3 


95-9) 97:5 
Other foods ...... | 70°4) 61-1) 79-6, 84-8) 85-3 
Textiles ........00 74:2) 54-3) 77:4) 87-8) 88-3 
Minerals........... 113-2! 95-4/104-3)128-0)128-0 
Miscellaneous ... | 87:0) 77-6, 96:1 106-4/106°8 


87-2) 70-3) 89-0,100-2|100-9 


| 


1913 = 100......00 119-9) 96-8:122°5,137-9| 











*Highest level reached during the 1932-7 recovery. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES 
THROUGH ENEMY ACTION _ 


| | 
Sept.| Sept.| Nov. 
2- | 30-| 4 : 3 
. 7 | 1939— |1939- 
Sept. Nov.| Dec. 
29, 3, 1, | Sept. | Dec. 


| , 
1940 | 1940 | 1940 sdio | 190 


Sept. | Sept. 
3 ° 


(Thousand gross tons) 
British :— 
Merchant ships : 
Normal trading | 305 
Naval operatns.*| ... 
Naval auxiliaries 
Naval trawlerst 


| 
318 | 260 |1,548 | 883 
daa one 71 | ose 
30 | 151| 30 
1 4h 31 68 8 








SON vevcceos ———| ——_— | —_ | — 

| 306 | 322 | 293 |1,787| 921 

eee 56 | 60| 69] 489 | 185 
ee eee 43 | 47] 16] 775 | 106 


—_—_— 











Grand Total | 4054] 4294) 378 | 3,051 | 1,212 


* Evacuation of B.E.F. + Formerly com- 
mercial vessels, including drifters. ¢ Revised 
figures. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


STEADY PROGRESS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 
STRONG AND LIQUID POSITION 
THE EARL OF MAR AND KELLIE’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of The Commercial 
pank of Scotland, Limited, was held at Edinburgh on the 19th 
instant. The Earl of Mar and Kellie (Governor of the Bank) 
presided. 

In submitting the report the Governor said: — 

It gives me pleasure to meet the shareholders again in annual 
meeting and to be in the position to submit for approval a report 
and statement of accounts which continue to show steady progress, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of the times through which we are 
passing. 

YEAR’S PROFIT 


The profit for the year, after payment of all expenses and making 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts, contingencies, income tax 
and National Defence Contribution, amounts to £332,700, which 
js £20,398 less than the previous year. I have previously referred 
to our policy of improving the emoluments of the staff and the 
silary item in our charges account now amounts to a very large 
figure. The directors some time ago authorised a scheme of war- 
time special allowances for the staff, and we are informed from all 
sides that these and the allowances to men on service with His 
Majesty’s Forces are highly appreciated by the recipients. We 
have also had further special outlays in connection with Air Raid 
Precautions, and, bearing in mind the increased income tax charge, 
it is not surprising to find the reduction in profit to which I have 
referred. 


ALLOCATIONS 


Out of the profit the directors have allocated to contingency 
account the sum of £75,000, to property accounts £30,000, to the 
trustees for the officers’ pension scheme £30,000, and to the widows’ 
and orphans’ fund scheme £10,000. 

Interim dividends on the “A” shares of 74 per cent. and on the 
“B” shares of 5 per cent., less income tax, were paid in July last, 
and it is now proposed that a further distribution of 74 per cent. 
on the “ A” shares (making 15 per cent. for the year) and on the 
“B” shares of 5 per cent. (making 10 per cent. for the year), both 
subject to income tax, be approved. After payment of these dividends 
and allocations, the carry-forward to next year’s account amounts to 
£68,097, a slightly larger figure than that brought in. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance sheet, the note circulation at £4,579,000 
and the deposits and other credit balances at £53,357,000 are record 
figures and are approximately £600,000 and £8,000,000 higher than 
a year 9go, and it is satisfactory to note that the large increase in 
deposits is well spread over our offices. The item representing 
acceptances and engagements on account of customers is less by 
approximately £500,000, which is not surprising, as these items are 
identified with foreign trade. 


ASSETS 


On the assets side you will observe that cash, bank balances and 
other readily available items aggregate £20,000,000 and exceed last 
year’s figure by £6,000,000. You will also observe that for the first 
time British Government Treasury deposit receipts are shown. These 
represent short loans to His Majesty’s Government under an arrange- 
Ment made with all the banks some time ago. I may say that the 
figure of £4,500,000 has since the date of our balance been increased 
to £7,000,000. 

British Government securities at £30,000,000 exceed last year’s 
figure by £5,000,000, and this increase in the main reflects our 
applications for new Government loans. Adding the amount of our 
British Government securities to the cash items already referred to 
Blves a total of £50,000,000, or £11,000,000 more than at the date 
of the previous balance sheet. Having regard to the fact that our 
liabilities to the public by way of note circulation and deposits are 
tather less than £58,000,000 an exceptionally liquid state is shown. 

With regard to bills discounted in the ordinary way of business 


and loans and advances, the aggregate of £11,850,000 is less than 
the previous year’s figure by very nearly £2,500,000. This con- 
traction has taken place notwithstanding the very liberal attitude 
adopted by the board towards applications for advances required in 
connection with the war effort. It is hardly necessary for me to say 
that the bank is in a very strong position to meet all legitimate 
demands upon it by its customers for advance facilities. 

Our property accounts standing at £1,100,000 are slightly higher 
than last year, and in passing I might mention that the very 
considerable expenditure on properties incurred during recent years, 
particularly in connection with the provision of modern strong room 
and safe equipment, has been found to be of the greatest value under 
present circumstances. 

In every way possible the bank is endeavouring to further the war 
effort, and facilities are readily available at all our offices for invest- 
ment in Government loans. I think it is worthy of note that we 
have issued National Savings Certificates and the small 3 per cent. 
Defence Bonds to an amount exceeding £4,000,000. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In presenting their annual report to the shareholders, the 
directors have always had occasion to acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to the loyal service of all the members of the staff. To-day 
that tribute must be a very special one, for the work of the bank 
has been carried on in the past year in circumstances of excep- 
tional difficulty. No less than one-third of those in the service 
of the bank have joined His Majesty’s Forces. This reduction of 
the permanent staff, coupled with the other difficulties incident to 
a year of war, made it necessary for the general manager and the 
head office to revise the arrangements for the conduct of business 
so as to obviate, so far as possible, the inconvenience due to the 
loss of so many trained officials: and it necessarily cast a greater 
burden of responsibility on those of the staff who were left to 
carry on the business of the bank. In these circumstances it would 
not have been surprising if there had resulted considerable disloca- 
tion in that business; and that this has not been so is in itself 
the highest tribute to the efficiency of the remaining staff. For the 
manner in which these difficulties have been overcome and the 
business carried on in this anxious year, we desire to tender our 


special thanks to the general manager and the members of the staff 
throughout the service. 


AIR RAIDS AND LONDON STAFF 


In the case of some of our branches a special trial has been 
added in the shape of air raids. In London, in particular, Mr 
Alston and the staffs of the three offices have been subjected to a 
very severe strain. But, despite the dangerous and harassing con- 
ditions of service in these branches, work has been carried on with 
regularity and efficiency, and the staffs have never failed to respond 
to any demands on their services. I feel sure that the share- 
holders would wish me to convey their sympathy to the staffs in 


these trying circumstances, and the admiration for their courage 
and devotion to duty. 


RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 


It is proposed that I be re-elected Governor and that Lord 
Milne be re-elected Deputy Governor, and that the Extraordinary 
Directors, whose names appear on the list, be re-elected. 

During the year the directors nominated Mr Douglas Mure 
Wood to fill the vacancy created by the death of Mr Howden, 
to which I referred at our last meeting, and the appointment falls 
to be confirmed by the shareholders. This being the first general 
meeting at which Mr Wood has been with us, I would extend to 
him on your behalf, and on my own, a very hearty weléome. It 
is also proposed that Mr Salvesen, who, as senior director, retires 
at this time, be re-elected. Mr Macfarlan and Mr Annan, the 
auditors, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election for the 
current year. 


The Governor then moved the adoption of the report, and the 
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motion, having been seconded by Mr Durham, was put to the 
meeting and carried. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


At the close of the meeting on the motion of Mr F. T. Mackin- 
tosh, W.S., a vote of thanks was accorded to the directors and the 
staff for their services during the year and acknowledgment was 
made by Mr Henderson on behalf of the directors and by Mr 
Erskine, the general manager, on behalf of the staff. 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


ON GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


The one hundredth ordinary general meeting of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company was held, on the 18th 
instant, in London. 

Sir William C. Currie (the chairman) said that the balance at 
credit of profit and loss account, including £164,797 brought for- 
ward from last year, amounted to £670,733. After deducting the 
interim dividends paid in May last on the preferred and deferred 
stocks, there remained £502,883 available for distribution. It was 
proposed to pay a final dividend of 24 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, a final dividend of 3 per cent. on the deferred stock and a 
bonus of 2} per cent. on the deferred stock, leaving £173,498 to be 
carried forward to the current year. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war a considerable number 
of the company’s mail and passenger ships had been requisitioned 
by the Government for special service, and, although the remainder 
of the fleet was left for the company to operate on its own account 
in the usual trades, Government requirements were to take pre- 
cedence over all other considerations. Since the early part of the 
current calendar year, those latter ships in common with ships of 
other liner companies, had been operated under the Liner Requisition 
Scheme. The basis of rates of hire was broadly so much per ton 
per month in respect of running costs, plus an allowance to cover 
depreciation and interest, in addition to which Government paid 
the major portion of organisation expenses. 


TONNAGE REPLACEMENT RESERVE 


Among the many problems with which British shipping would be 
faced after the war would be its re-establishment in foreign trades 
from which withdrawal had been necessary in order to meet the 
immediate requirements of the nation. From an economic point of 
view, the resumption of those services with a minimum delay was 
imperative and, in certain circumstances, it might even be neces- 
sary to invoke Government assistance. Another grave matter was 
the replacement of tonnage which had either been lost or become 
uneconomic to operate on account of age. Shipbuilders throughout 
the country were at present fully engaged on Admiralty and Ministry 
of Shipping work, and consequently it was not possible for them to 
accept orders for ships of the type suitable for the company’s trades. 
After the war, new tonnage would be obviously unobtainable at 
anything like the prices at which existing ships had been secured. 
That went to prove that a 5 per cent. depreciation charge on original 
cost of ships was in itself insufficient to take care of a future 
replacement programme, and, as nothing had been allowed by the 
Government for that purpose in rates of hire, the desirability of 
strengthening the position by allocating sums to replacement reserve 
from time to time as opportunity offered would be appreciated. 
Already differences between book values of vessels lost and re- 
coveries under war risk insurance had been credited to “ tonnage 
replacement reserve.” All the companies within the group had 
adopted a similar policy. 

Judging by the Government White Paper issued in August last, 
both present and future difficulties of the British Mercantile Marine 
had been, he was glad to say, fully understood and appreciated. 
Whilst some Government assistance might be necessary after the war, 
it was hoped it would be of a temporary nature only. The British 
Mercantile Marine owed its development entirely to private enter- 
prise, and it was incumbent to do everything possible to maintain its 
stability unaided. 

In conclusion, the chairman referred to the unfailing courage 
and devotion to duty of the sea-going members of the organisation. 
With regard to the shore staff, at home and abroad, he desired to 
express appreciation of the manner in which all concerned had 
carried out their duties. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIEs, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of Electric & Music) 
Industries, Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, in London, 

Mr Alfred Clark (chairman and managing director) said: Th 
year has been one of great activity and there have been many 
problems to face. The Government is urging all manufacturers 
to speed up production and you will be glad to have my assurance 
that we are exerting every effort to that end. 

During the period under review, the output of gramophone 
records has been considerably larger than in the previous year, 
The demand is healthy and indications are that the record busines 
will continue to expand in spite of the handicap of the Purchag 
Tax. The need of entertainment in the home, and the grea 
difficulty in receiving broadcasting programmes of good quality 
during air raids, will, we believe, counteract to some extent the bad 
effect of such a tax on our sales. 

Your company’s export business has been detrimentally affected 
by the closing of many markets on the Continent of Europe. Ou 
efforts have, therefore, been turned towards the stimulation of our 
trade in countries outside Europe with some success. 

We do not consider our assets in Continental Europe as irre 
trievably lost, but in the extreme case of their destruction it is well 
that you should know that the figures appearing in these accounts, 
less the reserves already made, are represented by assets outside of 
Continental Europe. Of these subsidiary companies of the operat. 
ing companies outside of Continental Europe all have made profits 
during the year, except one. 

A welcome change in the profit and loss account has taken place 
during the year showing a profit instead of a loss, and representing 
an advance over the previous year of some £170,000. While last 
year the trading of the operating companies for the months of July, 
August and September had resulted in a loss, this year the reverse 
is the fact, and during these three months there has been a profit. 

Our technical policy is aimed at readiness to enter at once such 
markets as may be available to us when this unhappy war is ended. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


TREPCA MINES LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN (MR A. 
CHESTER BEATTY) 





The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of Trepca Mines 
Limited is to be held, on the 23rd instant, at the Charterd 
Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 

The accounts show that the company has earned a net profit of 
£178,124. The directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 
3d. per Ss. unit of stock free of tax, leaving £79,772 to be carried 
forward. 

Operating costs are practically the same as those of the previous 
year. Mining operations at the Stantrg Mine are being continued at 
a rate of approximately 600,000 tons of ore mined per year. In 
addition, preparations are being made to produce as soon as possible 
from the Kopaonik Mine at a rate of 120,000 tons per year. 

No development has as yet been done below the 435 metre level 
at Stantrg, and the general manager estimates the ore reserves as at 
September 30, 1940, at 4,848,000 tons. This estimate includes 
only ore lying above the bottom or 435 metre level. 

Our investments in Topionica Olova and Topionica Cinka at the 
date of the balance sheet amounted to £159,454 on share account, 
and £77,061 advanced to Topionica Olova to complete construction. 

In conclusion, I need only say that, under the circumstances, 
I consider the result of the year’s operations to be satisfactory, and 
I wish to draw your attention to the extent to which this result is 
due to the efforts of Mr W. C. Page and his staff in Jugoslavia. 
Difficulties of communication and the general disorganisation caused 
by the war have given them responsibilities which it was neve 
intended they should have to assume, and they have handled 
excellently a very difficult situation. 





Every year many hundreds of ———- publish Reports 
of their Annual General Meetings in The Economist, thereby 
reaching thousands of investors in the quiet of their own homes. 


Full) particulars of the charges for inserting these reports 
may be obtained on application to The Reporting Managet, 
The Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


PROFITS WELL MAINTAINED 
THE MARQUESS OF ZETLAND’S REVIEW 


The one hundred and fifteenth annual general meeting of the 

prietors of The National Bank of Scotland Limited was held in 
the Bank’s head office on the 19th instant, the Most Honourable the 
Marquess of Zetland, P.C., G.C.S.1., G.C.1LE., the Governor of the 
Bank, presiding. 

The Governor, in the course of his speech, said: —The period 
covered by the accounts in your hands embraces a full twelve 
months of the war in which our country and Empire are so vitally 
engaged, and the results have been affected by the increased taxation 
which it has been necessary to impose towards meeting the colossal 
war expenditure. This greater tax upon our revenue has been to 
a considerable extent offset by the larger resources at our disposal 
and the more extensive business passing through our hands, and the 
profits have been well maintained at £279,434, only some £3,000 less 
than those of the previous year, results which in the opinion of 
your directors are very satisfactory. With the balance of £86,363 
brought forward from last year, the directors have had a sum of 
£365,797 to deal with, and they have made the following appropria- 
tions, namely : — 


NN I os, seep osc busesenessccvass £50,000 
Investment Reserve Fund ............... 50,000 
Heritable Property Account .............. 30,000 
Trustees for Officers’ Pension Scheme 30,000 
DI PROUD occ scccneseseeccies 5,000 

We OI GR een ckic sence £165,000 


They recommend that dividends be now declared at the rate of 
16 per cent. per annum on the consolidated capital stock and at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the “ A” stock which is held 
by the public, absorbing, less tax, £112,700, and that the balance 
of £88,097 be carried forward to the present year’s accounts. 

The chairman then dealt at some length with various items in 
the balance sheet, after which he said: —This brief consideration 
of the bank’s accounts reveals clearly the strength and liquidity of 
the bank’s position as well as the continued vitality of its business. 

TRADE CONDITIONS : IN BANKING 


DECLINE ADVANCES 


It has long been the custom at these meetings to offer some 
review of the state of trade and industry at home and overseas, but 
in present circumstances, when our efforts at home are concentrated 
on war production, save for certain branches engaged in export 
trade, and when so many Continental markets are for the time 
being wholly closed, our consideration of business conditions must 
inevitably follow different lines. An examination of the causes of 
the general decline in banking advances, of which our own figures 
already referred to give evidence, reveals some of the effects of the 
war upon the normal peacetime activities of the country. It might 
have been expected that the undertaking by industry of numerous 
and extensive Government contracts would have involved financial 
assistance from the banks, and it is, of course, the case that 
advances have been readily granted to enable these contracts to be 
carried out. The completion of work undertaken before war com- 
menced enabled many advances to be liquidated, while the arrange- 
ments recently made by the Government for making more promptly 
payments to account for work done under contract has also 
eliminated to a considerable extent the need for direct banking 
accommodation to the contractors concerned. The concentration of 
industry’s efforts upon essential war work has naturally and pro- 
Perly reduced the output of non-essential production, with the result 
that the financial accommodation from the banks usually required 
at times by such manufacturers or traders has been rendered largely 
unnecessary. Again, advances to private individuals for personal 
purposes, often against Stock Exchange securities, have in general 
been steadily liquidated since war began. More important even 
than some of the causes mentioned has been the revolution occa- 
sioned by the war in a great part of our commercial organisation. 
Government Departments have themselves in many cases become 
the purchasing agency for commodities, financing the business 
themselves, where formerly traders or merchants were assisted by 
their bankers in acquiring and carrying their stocks. Thus Govern- 
ment financing of purchases, whether of wheat or wool or cotton, 
or whatever the commodity may be, slips past the banking organisa- 


tion unless in so far as the disbursements are represented by addi- 
tional holdings of Treasury bills, Treasury deposit receipts or new 
issues of Government securities taken up by the banks. 


INCREASED CREDIT TO DISTRIBUTING TRADES 


On the other hand, bank credit has been extended perhaps more 
largely than usual to the distributive trades, which have been urged 
by the Government to increase their stocks in order, not only to 
provide reserves of food and materials, but to spread these over 
wide areas. And it is the case, as already mentioned, that the carry- 
ing out of many Government contracts has necessitated assistance 
from the banks which has been readily granted. Such additional 
requirements as I have referred to, however, appear to have been 
more than offset by repayments, with the result that banking 
advances generally show a fall and a declining tendency. It may 
be mentioned—though it is now generally known—that the Govern- 
ment is making use of the resources of the banks to help in 
financing the war by borrowing from them on Treasury deposit 
receipts, which accounts for the new item under that name appearing 
in the balance sheet. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


The chairman, after dealing with the position of agriculture in 
Scotland, said: — 

There are ample indications that industry is at present fully 
occupied, largely no doubt with war work; but I am not so sure that 
adequate thought is yet being given to the conditions which will be 
likely to prevail when the flow of war orders comes to an end and 
the inevitable problems of the post-war period have to be faced. 
Little forethought is required to bring home to us the supreme 
importance of every branch of industry being thoroughly equipped 
when that time comes, both technically and financially, to cope with 
the difficulties that are bound to arise in connection with the change- 
over from wartime to peacetime conditions; and it seems to me to be 
at least open to question whether the nature of these problems has 
been fully borne in mind by those who have had the responsibility 
of devising the various measures of taxation by which it is sought to 
raise the huge sums required to finance the war effort. That un- 
precedented burdens have to be shouldered by industry, as by all 
sections of the community, is common ground, and no one is likely 
to dissent from the principle underlying the slogan “‘ Take the profit 
out of the war.” But I entertain the gravest doubts whether in the 
case of the Excess Profits Tax the Government’s second thoughts 
were best. There were good reasons for fixing it, as was done in 
the first instance, at a rate below 100 per cent.—there was perhaps 
justification in the particularly critical circumstances of the early 
summer for raising it to 100 per cent. 


REPLACEMENT OF MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


But if Excess Profits Tax is to continue to be levied at this rate, 
how are our industries to be able to replace machinery and equip- 
ment worn out by the continued pressure of output during the war? 
The maximum efficiency will be required in post-war conditions, 
and unless industry is allowed to retain a small proportion, though 
it were only 10 per cent., of its excess profits, to enable it to re- 
equip and bring up to date its plant and machinery, it is bound to 
be severely handicapped in the future. With a small percentage of 
excess profits allowed to industry, there would also be an incentive 
to keep costs as low as possible, a most desirable inducement which 
is wholly absent at present. Some such concession is surely also 
called for in fairness to the large number of cases where businesses 
were only a year or two ago emerging from the period of depression 
and have such a low standard of profit, if any at all, that they will 
be deprived of practically the whole of the profits which they have 
for years struggled to earn. New enterprise is likewise unduly and 
inequitably penalised, and has a strong case for some concession. 
The small percentage of revenue which would be involved in this 
modification of a 100 per cent. tax would, I am sure, be more than 
compensated by thus placing industry on a footing to tackle post- 
war problems and thereby helping to avoid the misery and burden 
of unemployment. 

After the chairman had paid a tribute to the staff, the report 
and accounts were adopted. 
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BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS DESPITE YEAR’S DIFFICULTIES 
LORD WARDINGTON’S ADDRESS 


The seventy-eighth ordinary meeting of the Bank of London and 
South America, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, at the 
head office, London, the Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington (chairman of 
the bank) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr J. A. Stark) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —When it is 
considered that, before the war, markets on the European continent 
absorbed about 40 per cent. of Argentine and Brazilian exports, 
at least 30 per cent. of Chilean products, excluding nitrate, and 
some 25 per cent. of Peruvian exports—to mention only four in- 
stances—it is hardly surprising that the monthly figures of shipments 
from many South American countries, after having been maintained 
during the first few months of the war at satisfactory levels, have 
now fallen to new low records, and that adverse trade balances 
have emerged. 


POSITION IN SOUTH AMERICA 


The very general sympathy in South and Central America with 
the Allied cause has become, if possible, even more intensified 
during the past year, and the various States show sympathetic under- 
standing also of British economic policy. Likewise, Britain has the 
strong desire to do all in her power under wartime conditions to 
ease the burden imposed by surplus products upon South American 
economy. Britain alone, however, obviously cannot deal with so 
vast a problem, but recent developments indicate that President 
Roosevelt has much in mind the part which can be played by the 
U.S.A. The position now is that the United States and the United 
Kingdom are practically the only two important markets remaining 
open for South American products, and, conversely, are also the 
chief sources of supply to South America. The U.S.A. is, of 
ccurse, free from transport and other wartime difficulties which beset 
Great Britain and already there has been a very large increase in 
exports from the U.S.A. to Latin-America—as much as 42 per 
cent. during the first year of the war, compared with the like period 
of 1938-39, while North American imports from Latin-America 
expanded by 30 per cent. The Export-Import Bank is granting 
many large credits to South American countries, mainly for the 
importation of capital goods from the U.S.A. 

On its part, the British Government has taken important steps to 
support the trade drive in South America, both to recapture import 
markets now that German competition has been eliminated, as also 
to replace the lost European markets for British goods. The 
primary move in this direction was the formation early in 1940 
of the Export Council with the object of promoting the greatest 
volume of export trade which could be achieved under war con- 
ditions, and this Council is now actively operating, assisted by 
representative groups in each branch of British export trade. Para- 
mount among other developments has been the despatch—with the 
approval of the Governments concerned—of a special Trade Mission 
to South America under the leadership of Lord Willingdon, who is 
accompanied by representatives of important industrial and export 
interests. This Mission will be able to make specific recommenda- 
tions for the development of British export business during the war 
and for laying the foundations for mutual trade thereafter. Our 
bank is naturally co-operating fully with this Mission, as well as 
with the officially-sponsored United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion, which is extending its operations so as to facilitate trade with 
South America. 


BALANCE SHEET 


And now let us examine our balance sheet, which, despite censor- 
ships and irregular mails, I am glad to lay before you at the usual 
time. 'We commenced the year with a largely increased turnover in 
international trade, but as market after market became lost to South 
and Central American countries, due to the blockade, it will be no 
surprise to you to see our figures slightly lower than those ruling 
at the outbreak of war. Deposits and other accounts show a reduc- 
tion of some £5,091,000, half of which is accounted for by the 
gradual liquidation of forward exchange contracts. The other half 
mainly represents a reduction in our liability to depositors. In some 


countries deposits have actually increased and in others, where 
decreases have taken place, these have been quite normal and cay 
be attributed to a tendency for savings bank and fixed deposits to 
seek more remunerative investment in Government Bonds ang 
Treasury bills. It is highly encouraging that in a time of such 
unexampled international difficulty the prestige of this bank has 
never stood higher. 

Our holding of British Government securities is lower by 
£1,467,000 and foreign Government and other securities by 
£1,320,000, while, on the other hand, our cash in hand at bankers 
and at call has increased by £1,043,000 to a total of £22,488,009, 
which item alone represents more than 40 per cent. of our total 
liabilities to the public, revealing a state of liquidity which I am 
sure will be comforting to you in these very exceptional times. 

Advances and other accounts show a decrease of some £3,158,000, 
due as to 50 per cent. to liquidation of forward exchange contracts 
in the ordinary course of business. The remainder denotes a lesser 
demand for facilities during the latter months of the year under 
review, owing to a diminution of business caused by war restrictions, 

The only other item which merits comment appears on both sides 
of the balance sheet, viz., bills for collection, which shows an 
increase of £2,141,000; British export bills covering shipments to 
South and Central America account for this increase—an eminently 
satisfactory feature. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Our profit and loss account reflects a satisfactory year’s trading, 
last year’s net profit having been exceeded by £63,278. The net 
profit now brought in is £535,564, which together with the amount 
of £173,763 brought forward from last year makes a total of 
£709,327. The directors now recommend payment of a final divi- 
dend of 3 per cent., payable December 18, 1940, making 5 per cent. 
for the year, leaving a balance to be carried forward to profit and 
loss account of £177,327 2s. 2d. 

Some of you may possibly have expected that part of the increased 
profit would be distributed in dividends. In normal times I should 
have felt justified in recommending a higher dividend. But the 
directors’ decision, arrived at after mature consideration, to strengthen 
the bank’s contingency fund and to create reserves for taxation, will, 
I am sure, be considered by you as a justified step in view of the 
impossibility of foreseeing future events. 


THE FUTURE 


Should the present European situation persist, South America’s 
exports may be expected to run at low levels, with a consequent 
lowering of purchasing power leading to a reduction in imports. 

I would strongly emphasise that the success of both official and 
private endeavours to increase our South American trade depends 
basically upon British exporters being enabled to keep their prices 
keenly competitive as also to be in a position to quote smooth terms 
of delivery, and I have reason to believe that this essential point is 
fully borne in mind by the Government authorities responsible for 
the control of raw materials. 

There are already many indications of increasing industrial de 
velopment in South America because of the present war—as occurred 
after the great war—and, should hostilities be prolonged and ship- 
ping difficulties accentuated, this movement, aided by the influx of 
foreign capital, is likely to become much accelerated and thereby 
permanently affect the import trade in many lines of goods. 
Another feature is the increase in trade interchange between the 
various Republics themselves, as evidenced by the recent trading 
agreement between Argentina and Brazil. 

Continuation of the serious decline in South American oversea 
trade may be expected to reduce banking earnings, due to smaller 
commissions, etc., and also may lead to a tendency towards increased 
exchange restrictions. 

Taking the long view of South American affairs, it is safe to 
assume that the countries there, so rich in natural resources, will 
eventually be called upon to help revitalise an exhausted Europe. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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December 21, 1940 


CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended December 14, 1940, 
total ordinary revenue was £18,553,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £80,130,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145, 000. 
Thus, including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£1,818, 361,000, against £595,141,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
— AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. l, pr. 1, 
. 10 aS eso, Week Week 

Revenue Esti- . eo ended ended 

mate, Dec Dec Dec. | Dec. 
1940-41) “467 14. 16, | 14, 
1939 | 1049 1939 | 1940 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax... | 510,500) 100,324 170,666 2,506 3,632 
Sur-tax......... 83,000) 13,060 20,567 640 1,270 
Estate,  etc., 

Duties ...... 86,100 54,740 54,258 1,200 1,422 
Stamps ...... 19,000} 11,710 9,378 270) ... 
N.D.C. oie 70,000, 18:680 15,247, 700) 750 
ENS coceee ’ ai 40,862 2,390 
Other Inlan 

Revenue ... 1,000 520 329 40 19 


311,307 5,356 9,533 






































Customs ...... 309,350) 190,256 214,358 4,906 6,020 
SEE dshcéonen 213,550) 92,036 128,200 2,488) 2,100 
Total Customs 
and Excise., | 522,900) 282,292 342,558 7,394 8,120 
Motor Dutics | 35,000; 9,821 12,988 
P.O. (Net 
Receipt) ... | 13,291) 7,604, 10,200 650 900 
Crown Lands 1,150 940 800 ae 
Receipts from 
SundryLoans| _5,000i 4,061 970 366 
Receipts 13,250) 13,194 21,159 357 
Total Ordinary 
Revenue ... 1360191) 516,946 699,982 1412318553 
Seir-Bat. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222) 54,246 58,500 1,150) 1,500 
Total...... 1446413) 571,192) 758,482 15273'20053 
. 
* Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, | w , 
By : : | Week! Week 
penditure Esti- — — ended ended 
mate, Dec Dec Dec. | Dec. 
1940-41 16 , 14, | 16 | 14, 
% 1939 | 1949 1939) 1940 
ORDINARY 
ENDITURE 
Int. and Man. 
of Nat. Debt 230,000 188,598 194,405 3,164! 3,130 
ents to N, | 
reland .. 9,400| 5,258 5,487 
er Cons. 
Fund Serv. 7,600) 3,803 3,776 
Total rae. 247,000) 197,659 203,668 | 3,164! 3,130 
Pply Sery .. 3219790 907,456 2307498 44500 77000 
Total Ordinary ns 
Expenditure 3466790 1105115 2511 166 47664 80130 
SELF-BAL. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting) 86,222) 54,246 58,500} 1,150) 1,500 
Total...... 3553012 1159361 2569666 48814 81630 


oe 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£287,220 to £2,883,5 522, the other opera- 
tions for the week (no longer shown 
eperately) raised the gross National Debt 
by £62,467,525 to about £10,767 millions, 


OTHER ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
(£ thousands) 


OTHER IssuEs (NET) 
P.O. and Telegraphs 





ooenesseed 350 

erseas Trade Guarantees 107 
0-Turkish Armaments Agreement. ......... 2 
459 





THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS | 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to December 14, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. 2,511,166 | Ord. Revenue.. 699,982 | 
Misc. Iss. (net) 9,069 Gross borr. 1,827,919 





Inc. in balances 489 Less— 
| Sinking fds. 7,177 
Net borrowing 1,820,742 | 
2,520,724 520,724 | 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
ore Ways and 
Treasury Means Trea- 
Bills | 4rea 
Advances sury Total 
| De- | Float- 
Date Bank | posits| ing 
Ten- T Public of by Debt 
der Depts.| Eng- | Barks 
land 
1939 
Dec. 16 | 740°0, 705-6, 50°5 1496°1 
1940 
Sept. 14 836-0 Not available 
» 21 836-0 »” ”> 
» 30 836-0 1085-1) 91°5 | 1124-0 12136-7 
Oct. 5 | 836:0 Not available 
» 12 | 836°0 » ” 
» 19 | 836-0 an 
» 26 840-0 1145-9| 69:0 | 7- 7°1199-5 2262-2 
Nov. 2 | 845-0 Not available 
”» 9 845-0 »” » 
» 16 | 845-0 rs a 
» 23 | 845-0 ” » 
» 30 845-0 1238-6 87:5! | 269-5 2440-5 
Dec. 7 | 845-0 Not available 
» 141845:0 9 99 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Per 
Amount Cent. 
| Average | Allotted 
peo altel Rate uit, 
pplie | % ini- 
Offered, = ae | seme 
i. Ve Rate 
1939 . ¢ 
Dec. 15. 65:0 92:6 | 65:0 25 3:81; 70 
1940 
Sept. 13 65:0 124:7 | 65:0 |20 6-72) 35 
» 20; 65°0 | 123°5| 65:0 |20 7:06 37 
» 27} 65:0 | 131:9| 65:0 (20 6:33) 81 
Oct. 4) 65:0 | 122°5 | 65:0 |20 4-63, 42 
» 11 65:0 | 127-0} 65-0 20 4:60 37 
» 18) 65:0 | 129-8} 65:0 20 4:61 36 
» 25 | 65:0 | 135°3 |; 65:0 |20 4-41 30 
Nov. 1, 65:0 | 147:3 65:0 20 4:11 25 
i. 8 | 65:0  139°6| 65:0 20 4:36 31 
» 15 65:0 | 140°8| 65-0 20 4:56 32 
» 22) 65°0 | 131-8 | 65:0 (20 5-15; 41 
» 29; 65:0 | 152:2)| 65-0 |20 5-23; 20 
Dec. 6) 65:0 | 140'7]| 65-0 |20 1:99 54 
» As 65:0 144:0 a 65: ‘oO. 20 1°25 _ 33 


On December 13th applications at £99 15s. per cent. 
for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of tollowing week 
were accepted as to about 33 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 15s. 1d. for bills to be paid for 
on Monday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions 
of Treasury bills are being offered on December 20th. 
For the week ending December 21st the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount 
of £15-0 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Week ended N.S.C. | 3% Bonds | 212% Bonds 
Ws © cecive | 3,028 3,086 18,440 

og «6 ED ecense | 3,071 3,475 17,521 

eer, capes 5,332 4,112 14,913 

99 BO. cccene | 6,055 5,331 16,240 
Dec. 3 cccoeee | 4,404 4,343 26,411 

ae), eset bs 4,929 20,778 

aa: ibeenans ce i a 2 18,738 
Totals to date | 195,631* | 192,492* | 419 439 

* 55 weeks. t 26 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to December 17th amounted to 11,081, of a total value 
of £24,943,779. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to November 30th, principal of Savings Certificates 
to the amount of £25,272,000 has been repaid. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
DECEMBER 18, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 
In Circln. .. 613,175,060 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities .. 615,311,094 
partment.. 17,066,515 Other Secs... 3,667,950 
| Silver Coin.. 5,356 
| 
| Amt. of Fid. 
i ee 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
| Bullion (at 
| 168s. per oz. 
oe 241,575 
630,241,575 630,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 169,127,838 
re 3,293,621 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.* 12,021,295 Discs., etc... 3,808,644 

—_ Securities... 20,830,041 

Other Deps. : -- 

Bankers ... 129,272,484 24,638,685 

Other Accts. 52,664,257 | Notes......... 17,066,515 
——_———— | Gold & Silver 

181,936,741 Ce aceens 971,619 

211,804,657 211,804,657 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(L thousands) 


Ame. Compared with | 
Last 


Dec. 18,} 
>) Last 
1940 | Week | Year 


Both Departments 


~ COMBINED LIABILITIES | _ 





Note circulation ......... | 613, 175, + 8, 635 + 60,835 
Deposits: Public ...... 12,021;— 4,409|— 22,477 
Bankers’ | 129; 272| + 13,369) + 14,421 
Others ...... 52, 664 + 1,370) + 12,287 
Total outside liabilities .. | 807,132' + 18,965) + 65, 066 
Capital and rest. .......++ | 17,847 + 23) — 33 


CoMBINED ASSETS Bu. — - 
Govt. debt and securitiest| 795,454, + 19,356|+ 73,958 


Discounts and advances | 3,809|— 109) — 1,637 
Other securities ......... 24,498 — 53\— 6,591 
Silver coin in issue om. 6—- 3|\— +657 
Coin and gold bullion... | 1,213, — 203) — 39 
RESERVES pene _ 
Res. of notes and coin in | 
banking de partment... | 18, 038) - — 10,874 
“Proportion” (reserve | 
to outside liabilities in | 
Bankg. dept.) .......++ 9-3%'— 5+3%| — 6-0% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) _ 


| 1939 1940 
Dec. Nov. | Dec. | Dec. Dec. 
20 ai CU ll | 18 


Issue Dept? | | 
Notes in circ. 
Notes in bank- 


552: 3, 593: 3 598: 3| 604 5| 613- 
27: 9 36: 9 32: 0) 25-7) 17- 


w 


ing dept. l 
Govt. debt and 

securitiest ... | 576-3) 626-3) 626° 2) 626°3 626-3 
Other secs. ... 3:1 3-7 3°8) 33 3-7 
Silver coin ... | 0-7 0-0 0:0} 0-0 0-0 





Gold, valued at 0-2 O-2: 0-2) 0-2 0:2 
$s. per f. 0%. «+. 168 -00'168-00\168-00|168-00\i68-00 
Deposits : | | 
Public .....ccee 34-5; 27-1; 22:0) 16-4) 12-0 
Bankers’ ...... 114-9) 110-8, 105-8) 115-9) 129-3 
Others ........+ 40-4 50-3; 51-6) 51:3) 52-7 
"WONG ) ececscnes 189-8 188-2 179-4) 183-6) 194-0 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: 
Government... | 145-2; 137-°3, 139-8) 149-8) 169-1 
Discounts, etc. 5-4 6:9 3-9, 3:9 3:8 
QEREE ccccceses 28-0; 23-9| 20-4 208 20°8 
EE canentes 178-6 168-1) 164-1) 174°5) 193-7 
Banking dept. | | | 
FESETVE 22.20.00. | 28-9| 37-8 33-0) 26:9; 18-0 
o b O58: 6 
“Proportion” | 15-3, 20-1) 18-4) 146, 9-3 
* Government debt is £11, 015, 100; capital 


£14,553,000. + Fiduciary issue raised from £580 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK | U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
| . . 
ciahiieenernsieasal TE sininssciagee Million £’s 
RETURNS Dec. ; Nov. } Dec. } Dec. 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKs 14, 28, 5, 12, , — 
RESOURCES 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 Sac ' . 
NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland | Gold certifs. on hand Nov. | Now. | Nov. | tes 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; and due from Treas. | 15,025) 19,856) 19,595/ 19,630 po 1939 | 194 , 15, 
: 40 | 19 
Norway, of Apr. 13th ; Denmark and Germany, of | Total reserves..........++ 15,338 19,856 19,881 19,911 Gold coin a bullion 30°48) 40°17] 40-4 1949 
— Total cash reserves...... 303; 299 274, 270 $ » 
Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May 11th; Belgium, Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,512| 2,204) 2,195) 2,184 Bills discounted . 7°18 0:79} 0-80 0-80 
of May 18th; France, of June 8th; Switzerland, | Total bills and secs. ... | 2,531) 2,216) 2,207) 2,196 Inves. & other assets ... | 20°54 oo 32°87} 32:79 
of June 15th; Java, of June 22nd; Greece, of June | Total resources ......... 18,785) 22,981) 22,979) 23,015 S sanersrees 
29th; Prague, of August 31st; Latvia, of October LIABILITIES Notes in circulation... 18: 13| 23-49 22:25) 21-48 
5th; Estonia, of October 26th; Mellie Iran and F.R. notes in ciren. ... | 4,905] 5,703] 5,773) 5,819 | Deposits: Government 4°32) 4:34) 2-78) 2.75 
Turkey, of Nov. 23rd; U.S. Reporting Member | ee -_ bank a. w- | 4,850 6,930) 6 6,820 om —— eves at aal ei 7 = oa 2 
: | r. bank reserve dep. | 11,288) 14,292 14. 154) 14,152 TERETE Bove c0 cee 7 ; ° 
— aan as aoe a — Govt. deposits............ 753} 199] 255) 235 | Reserve ratio ............ 55 °8%|58-0%|57-9% 58-60 
oo S JUGSeavE, GF ec, Gens EXuagery, | Total deposits ..........° 12,759} 16,176) 16,117] 16,075 | 4 
Sweden, International Settlements and Japan of | Total liabilities........... 18,785} 22,981) 22,979) 23,015 | 
Dec. 14th. Reserve ratio ..........0. 86°8°,/90-°8°./90-8°,|90:°9% 
| RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
BANK OF PORTUG BANKS AND TREASURY : | 
AL ie Resouaces ‘ Million £N.Z.’s 
“14: 7 onetary gold stock ... 17,464) 21,755) 21,827) 21,858 | 
Million escudos Treas. and bk. currency | 2'954| 3, 069} 3,0 74 3,077 | [ Pa l —— 
| Oct. | Sept. | Oct 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. LIABILITIES | 30, | 30, | 7. = 
13, 28, 4, ll, Money in circulation... 7,564) 8,465) 8 569) 8,625 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940} 1 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 , 1940 | Treas. cash and dep.... | 3,151) 2,381) 2,459) 2,432 Gold and stg. exch. .... | 8°54, 12°79) 12-20) 11-7 
| 920-4 921-6 921-7, 922-4 J ! Advances to State ...... | 23-24) 28-02) 27-84 28:01 
Balances abroed ...... | 755-0 648-7 649-4 654-7 meee en Investments........0.0000. | 3-62) 2-55! 2-55] 3-7 
ISCOUNES ........4.-000 | 405-0 470°6 460-8 458-1 AN OF CANADA.—Milli : 
RGREREEB scosccsccsccces | 117-9| 278-4 278-4, 278-4 - . A.—Million Can $ LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES Nov. | Nov. Nov. | Nov. OE BNE secchssceossns 17-37, 20-12) 20-11) 20-29 
Notes in circulation ... }2315 -5 2678-5 2722-7 2692-0 } 22, 6, 13, 20, Demand liabs.: State | 2:90) 5°57) 5-39) 6-35 
Deposits : Government | 289-8 322-3 298-6 297:°3 ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 | Banks and others ...... 13-37) 15-71) 15-26) 15-43 
Bankers’ ... | 619-2) 502-9 488-1, 522-1 | tReserve: Gold ...... 225-7)... ss | Reserves to sight liabs. |25-4% 30°8%| [29 9% 127-94, 
Other ...... | 85-4 128-8 123-8 120-8 , Other ...... 48:9 54:0 65:2 65-2 
Foreign commitments.. | 237-6, 256-8 262-8 262°6 eR 248-6 581°3 575-7 573-5 ; 
| ' ~ Saar 
ote circulation......... | 222-9! 335°9, 334-7, 335-1 | 
’ Deposits: Dom. Govt. | 47-9 59-7 67-6 80-2 CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA -hartered banks...... 223-6 221-7) 221:5 206°8 Million paper pesos 


Million rupees 
| See. Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 


t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


Oct. Sent. | Oct. | Oa, 





ASSET | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH A 1939 | 1040 | 1940 194 
—Milli 9 SSETS 4C 9¢ 
Gold coin 2 bullion 444 4445 444 444 BANK.—Million £A’s Gold at home ........ 1,224] 1,170| 1,145] 1,120 
SE sc cccinenashen 674 306 310 304 | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Other gold & for. exch. 126} 183 200} 216 
Balances abroad ...... } 106 449 499 509 [of me 21, 28, Non-int. Govt. bond.. 119) 119) 119 119 
Sterling securities ...... 925) 1,315) 1,315 1,315 ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 Treasury bonds.......... 396 395) 395, 35 
Indian Gov. rupee secs. 373 496 496 496 Gold and English stg. | 16°03, 16:08 16-08) 16-08 | 
Investments ............ 70 77 77 75 Other coin, bullion, etc. 4°81) 8:16 5-83! 6°58 LIABILITIES | 
" LIABILITIES Call money, London ... | 11-04) 45-67) 49-99) 50°98 | Notes in circulation..... | 1,151) 1,175) 1,174) 1,164 
Notes in circln.: India | 2,187, 2,181 2,181 2,233 Secrts. and Treas. bills |104-03) 97-24) 97-22| 95-58 Deposits : Government 85} 190; 139) 18 
IES, hniihepenpsanes 107 110 110 ~~ = 115 Discounts and advances | 19-31) 31-35) 30-75] 30°77 | Banks ........ 487; 365) 388) 3% 
Deposits : Govts. ...... | 823 158 225 173 LIABILITIES | . | Certs. of participation 140 176 197} 185 
Banks ...... i 145 498 492 487 Notes issued ...........+. 51-53) 61-62) 61°62 61-62 Reserve ratio ............ \78- 1% 78° 1°.'78-8%|78-1% 
Reserve ratio ............ 56°7°., 68-7%, 68-6% 68°8' Deposits, etc. ............ | 89°06'117-10'120-09 119-28 | 





EXCHANGE RATES 


Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
December 12th and December 18th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange. 


U.S. $ (4°8623) 4-0212-0312; mail transfers, 4-02lo-0335. Can. $ (4°8623) 
4-43-47 ; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-2210) 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18° 159) 
16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11-45) 16-90-17-°13; mail transfers, 16-90-17°15. Ned. | 
E. Ind. Fl. (12°11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (Fi.) | 
7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 1761-34. Portuguese | 
Esc. (110), 99-80-100-20. Panama, $4-02-04; mail transfers, 4:°02-041,. 
Philippine (peso), 8-09-12; mail transfers, 8-09-13. 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, | 
34 cent pm.-par. Canada, 12 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, 
3 ore pm.-par. Batavia, 112 cents pm.-par. 


MARKET RATES 


Par of | ’ 5 a 
; Se ' Dec. 12, | Dec. 13, Dec. 14, | Dec. 16, , Dec. 17,; Dec. 18, 
London on Po mmse, 1940" 1940" 1940" 1940 ' 1940" 1940 
‘ | 


j ; | 
Budapest, Pen. | 27:82 | (d) o. | i b ‘2 (d) d 

te | 155* 15 55 55* 155* | 155* 
Belgrade, Din. \276 32{ 200* wo) 200*( ol 200*(¢) 200*(g) 200*(g)| 200*(2) 
Sofia, Lev...... |673-66 315* 315* | 315* 315* 315* | 315* 
Helsingfors, Mk}193-23 | 180-210} 180-210 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 180-210 
Alexandria, Pst! 9712 | 973s—-5g | 973,- 8 | 973g—5g | 9733-53 | 973g—5e | 973, 

(| 37ig* | 371g « | 371g 371g* | 3714* 3714" 





Madrid, Pt. ... 5.22%24 | | 40-50(6)| 40- 50(6) 40-50(6)| 40-50(6)| 40-50(6), 40- 50(6) 
| “| — “A on one 46° 55(c) 

4 |; @) | ) (d) (d) 
Istanbul, £T. 110 9| 5300) | 520(6)| 520(6)| 520(6) 5206) | 520(6) | 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 | 515* | 515* 515* | 515* | 515* | 515* 
Bechesen, Lei 813-8 | (d) | _ (d) (dq) | @) (d) (d) 
India Rup. .. | +18d. eat 5) 11715)6—- '1715,¢- im iss 1171519 1715;6- 

| 181;6 18li¢ 181, 181 )6) 18146 18lig 
Kobe, Yen..... |¢24°58d. laste" 1453 137-1458 137, 3-145 a |1379-145911373- 1459'1379-14 
Hongkong, a If... — |147g-151g/147g-151g 147,- 1519|147g-151g/1479-15lg 1472-1519 
Rio, Mil. ...... |¢5-899d.| (d) | (d) (d) (d) (dq) } (dd) 
Valparaiso, Pes. j A | @d }) @ (d) (qd) | (dd) | fd 
Lima, Sol. (¢). | 17-38 | (d) | (d) (d) (d) | @) (d 
Montevideo, $ ft sia | @ | @ | @ | @ | @ | @) 
Singapore, $ . | 28d. 128116-516 (28!16-*: 6 28616 |281i6—516 |\281ig—5ig |2Blig—ig | 
Shanghai, $... jf ... | 332-42 3in—41g | 31p—41g 335g—41g | 35g—41g | 33g-41g | 
Bogota, Pes... | =. | 6¢ | 6 | 6 | oF | oF | 6¢ 
! ' ’ | 
' 
* Sellers. + Nominal. t Panes par unit of local currency. 
(b) Official rate ad payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. | 


‘Voluntary rate for _—- at the Bank of England. (d) Special account. 
ys 


(e) 90 (g) Trade payments rate. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 


ra 


Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 

ended January 1 to : ended January 1 to 

Dec. | Dec. | Dec. ; Dec. ! Dec. Dec. Dec. | Dec. 

16, 14, | 16, 14, 16, 14, 16, | 4 

1939 1940) 1939 1940 1939 | 1940 1939 | 1940 

Working | 

days :— 6 6 296 297 | Newcastle .. | 1,274,1,008 72,825) 61,722 
a ig 2,347) 1,836 112600 107056, Nottingham 374, 362 23,257) 20,833 


Bradford... 1,819) 3,202 48,433 91,360, Sheffield ... 


Bristol...... 1,462) 1,516 68,085 90,517 LS _————_— 
TE sences 948 650, 38,333 36,094) 10 Towns .. si van ow 1 

Leicester... 781) 799 35,154 37,406 — 
Liverpool 5,948) 4,984'251187\273627 Dublin* ... 5,775 6,615 295,950 296,058 
Manchester 10198 10784480136 556963, South’pt’nt —... i 2,933 


* December 9, 1939, and December 7, 1940. 
t Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between Dec. 12th and Dec. 18th:— 


Bank rate, 2°, (changed from 3°), October 26, 1939). Discount rates : 
Bills, 60 days, 1132°, ; 3 months, 1132°% ; 4 months, 1!;g-11g°, ; 6 months, 114% 
Treasury bills: 2 months, Il-lls.°,; 3 months, 11s32°,. Day-to-day money, 
j-114°,. Short loans, 1-1!4°%. Bank deposit rates, !2”,. Discount deposits at 
call, ; at notice, 54%. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per 
tine ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 





Date Cash Two Months Date Cc aaah Two 
d,. d. a. 
Dec. 12. ....... . 227, 221316 ART axctiens 221516 227g 
ie  Upae 227 221315 SIR ceagiecbexs ° a 221546 
i ONS -ssisciand 23 221516 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES : 
1 , Dec. 11, Dec. 12, | Dec. 13, | Dec. 14, | Dec. 16, | Dee. 1% 
New York on 1940 1940 | 1940 1940 1940 | 1940 
London :— iz Cents | Cents Cents , Cents | Cents Cents 
ati lta 40354 | 40334 | 40334 | 40354 | 4035, et 
Switzerland, Fr. ........ 23°21 | 23-21 | 23-21 | 23-21 | 23-21 23 
IR si nssencneene 5 05(c), 5-05(c)) 5-05(c)) 5-05(c)) 5-05(c)| 5°05 
Berlir SE ap bcscanesoce 40-05 | 40:05 | 40-05 | 40-05 | 40:05 | 40 
Stockholm, Kr. .......... 23°85 23°85 23°85 23°85 23°85 | 23° ‘560 
Montreal, Can. § ......... 86°250 | 86:500 | 86:500 a Br ad | oe 
STE Skiscatensinees 23°45- |23-45- (23-45- 45- = 
, 48(b), 48(6),  48(b)!  48(6)  —48(6) a0 
IE. Bons cseesnisense 6-07 | 6-07 | 6-04 6-00 | 5:97 ‘tot 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23-65¢ |23-60t | 23-60¢ | 23-60$ | 23-60¢ | 236 
Brazil, Milreis, .......... 5-05 5-05 | 5:05 | 5:05 | 5:05 | 3. 





+ Official buying rate 29-78. (5) Offered. (c) Nominal. 
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l 
. | Appropriation Preceding Year 
Cc | Year | Total Deprecia- 0 ay see Ree ite re . mem Diff ee 
ompany | peal : after Deb. oa | | { | erence | 
Ending Profit tion, etc, Interest Distribu- | Pref. | Ord. | Ra: To Free | in Carry | Total | Net | Ord. 
tion =| “Div. | Div. | “# | Reserves Forward, | Profit | Profit | Div. 
| } | } + or — | 
Financial Land, etc. | £ £ £ ] £ fl L 2 oe £ z | ZL Z£ ; 
Govt. & General Invest.. |. Nov. 30 22,249 ins 12,986 26,548 |) 5,629 5,492 6 a + 1,865 20,455 11,277 6 
Heinemann Holdings..... | Nov. 30 7,453 a 5,678 9,300 5,003 a ol a + 675 ] 12,069 9,296 | 712 
Industrial Credit Co. ... | Oct. 31 42,594 | im | 24,142 31,344 a 14,134 212 10,000 | - 8 || 33,834 19,112 | Nil 
Inter-Union Finance .... | June 30 28,791 oo | 21,982 28,356 11,000 | ca bade 5,000 | 5,982 | 34,541 25,773 | 5 
Town ievestments diiness’ | Oe 81,527 be | 48,138 104,014 |} 17,500 | 24,970 8 | as 5,668 | 108,356 73,142 | 14 
u r | } j | 
Bukit Kajang.......-....++. June 30) 35,167 346} 27,545 30,073 || 17,500} 10 | ... | +10,045]} 12,989 8,565 | 5 
Malaya General Co. ..... | Aug. 31 47,727 1,340| 40,435| 52,423)... 41,905 | 2112} .. | — 1,470 | 26,089 22,331 | 1114 
Mergui Crown ..........+. June 30 24,916 839 | 8,259 12,373 | ea 6,472 | 10 bite + 1,787 || 7,895 1,704 | Nil 
TOMOM .....eeeeee reece eeees July 31 37,158 700 9,043 | 10,460 | 7,980 1212 | 1,000 | + 63 || 14,076 6,504 5 
Tenasserim Renae seveonnsees July 31 22,024 600 | 13,436 17,151 || 11,053} 5 | - =| + 2,383 | 8,591 6,387 212 
rusts | | | | | 
Army and Navy Invest... | Nov, 30 39,956 ‘as | 27,522 61,982 || 10,500 | 11,967 | 10 5,000 | ++ 55 || 48,429 34,153 | ll 
New Mercantile Invest... | Dec. 1 95,814 | és | = 66,367 | 90,205 || a 48,833 | 4 re + 17,534 99,268 64,221 | 4 
Northern American....... | Nov. 1! 207,539 | ee | 83,547} 94,785 || 21,000] 54,300} 15 8,000 | + 247 205,465 91,125 | 15 
Scottish Investment ...... | Nov. 5! 162,823 | .. | 55,578 | 82,181 || 39,375 ae a + 10,370 || 153,777 54,477 | 4 
Second Anglo-Celtic....... | Nev. 1 36,290 ate | 14,122 32,072 || 9,088 2,937 2'2 | + 2,097 36,295 15,276 | 212 
Other Comparies — | i : 
Aerated Bread Co. ....... Sept. 28 58,880 6,375 | 16,726 | 56,209 || ig sie» Bb Made a + 16,726 157,597 34,954 | Nil 
Airspeed (1934) ......... July 31 48,152 13,623 28,435 | 31,990 |\(a)31,740 re: ee aid | — 3,305 || 123,844]  86,104| Nil 
Amazon Telegraph ...... | June 30 28,650 ; | 2,773 | 7,302 || ana 3,594 Zio | ade —- 821 || 26,000 550 | Nil 
Ariston Coal ...........++ | Sept. 30 40,412 15,000 | 22,824 | 43,196 829 16,250 10t | 5,000 | + = 745 |} 44,094 | 23,623 12leF 
Assoc. Talking Pictures.. | June 30 56,777 - | 26,007 |Dr.228,366 a cee. BA ie .» | + 26,007 || 42,450 | 4,454 | Nil 
Barton Transport ......... | Sepr.30 124,980 28,887 | 38,028 | 39,866 | 8,400 17,500 | 17! 10,000 | + 2,128 || 93,132 32,241 15 
Bristol Industries ......... | Oct. 31 35,876 5,873 | 29,595 42,113 || 11,903 17,000 | 10 ts + 692 |] 50,128} 36,667] 10 
British Benzol, etc. ...... | Oct. 31 85,645 | 19,531 17,373 | 34,570 || wt 11,093 | 15 | 5,000] + 1,280 | 57,371 20,789 | 15 
Brit. & Col. Furniture ... | June 30! 159,798 <a ' 23,061 | 24,234 |} 15,000 ace aa wad 8,061 195,236 | 24,986 + 
British Syphon Co. ...... | Sept. 30 8,086 ose | 5,600; 12,514 || 7,000 | a ae - 1,400 17,167 | 14,582 5' 
Burtol Cleaners............ Sept. 30 7,592 | 3,593 1,679 | 3,651 |) es 1,198 4k ww. =| + 481 |] 6,370 | 1,972 | Nil 
Caledonian (Ceylon) Tea | June 30 27,275 1,979 | 5,323 5,768 || 1,920 2,100; 6 1,000 } + 303 14,168 3,581 3 
Calthrops, Ltd. ......... June 30 34,441 | a5 | 16,441 | 22,970 |} 4,313/ 6,900} 6 | 5,000} + 228 ! 34,967 24,967 | 8 
Cap. & Counties Laund. | Sept. 30 15,274 | ace 9,843 | 17,522 |; 7,800} 2,000 a £ es - 43 || 20,141 12,257 | 5 
Carolina Tea ...........004 June 30 23,098 | 4,179 | 7,906 | 15,279 | 3,456 3,420| 4 | 1,000} + 30 || 14,118 5,611 | 3 
Geepetat, Ltd, ......0..0006 | Oct. 31 | 2,205,693 79,314 | 1,030,317 | 1,333,527 || 65,000 | 992,080 | 26% | an ~ 26,763 || 2,087,264 | 1,239,719 | 30 
Cavendish Furniture ... | June 30 95,461 | yo 21,118 | 21,787 || 20,000; _... jem wae + 1,118 |} 103,235 30,367 | Nil 
Cleveland Bridge, etc. ... | Sept. 30! 33,605 4,939 | 17,010 | —21,914 |} 1,417 | 14,615 | 5t | 2,000} — 1,022 |] 33,682) 18,715) 5+ 
Combined Egyptian Mills Sept.25|) 577,322 a 301,825 Dr776,643 || as cece i an .. | +301,825]} 193,594} 58,005 | Nil 
Crittall Manufacturing .. | Aug. 31 208,540 | 35,665 | 104,890] 139,780 || 76,250} 15,625| 5 | 10,000! + 3,015 || 273,719 | 167,152) 15 
Crown Flour Mills ...... | Sept. 30 30,908 | a | 13,983 | 20,356 is 8,800 4 | ands + 5,183 || 16,952 2,662 | Nil 
Durham Paper Mills ... | Sept. 30 25,646 | 12,000 | 5,666 | 10,723 ae a sea Baa ai + 5,666 15,991 429 Nil 
Besterns, Ltd. ........0000 | Aug. 31 | Dr.34,712 | 3,409 |Dr. 49,268 |Dr. 39,380 | eee So Ue tae, Bis Meee — 49,268 | 63,639 37,398 | Tle 
Frederick Hotels ......... | June 30 83,069 | 1,038 | 10,887 | 81,906 i ey ewes ee | + 10,887 || 92,490 4,354 | Nil 
General Billposting ...... Sept.30! 10,590)... 1,936 12,302 || 1,661 a. be fb we be ne oe 9,650 | Nil 
Glass, Houghton & Colls | Sepr. 30 59,666 | 20,000} 21,390/| 25,031 || 8,803 a i 5,000 | + 7,587 || 39,222 4,171 | Nil 
Hood, Haggie (R.) ....... Oct. 31 66,507 | 15,000 | 40,508 | 102,605 4,000 30,000 1212 5,000 | + 1,508 |} 65,667 44,667 | 12lo 
Illingworth, Morris ...... Sept. 30! 105,335 | ais | 46,395 | 126,142 || 47,025 |(b) ... iesd a - 630 || 85,441 18,157 | Nil 
TIED. ccesecesvescess Sept. 30 20,136 | 8,276 | 8,779 | 3,174 || eed a .. | + 8,779 || 18,195 5,031 | Nil 
NIE SADnsnccccesscocee May 31 305,771 | 143,200 | 88,303 | 119,329 We 41,017 8 43,017 | + 4,269 186,846 | 82,808 8 
Klinger Manufacturing . | Oct. 31 191,318 | 12,634 | 39,337 | 45,619 || san 15,887 | 15 15,000 | + 8,450 || 75,496 25,450 10t 
Lloyds Packg. Wareh’se | Sept. 40 175,268 | my | 50,425 | 92,913 | 11,980 19,869 5 ‘ad |} + 18,576 | 43,857 16,298 21lo 
Newcastle Breweries ..... | Oct. 31 297,171 | au | 68,371 | 189,236 || 12,000} 66,000 | 16!2 | aes ~ 9,629 || 249,355 90,555 17lo 
Opperman (S. E.)......... iJuly 31! 42,934 | 4,939 | 4,138 23,166 ||} ... | 8625! 10 | est 4,487 || 29,644; 26,113 | 20 
Orient Steam .............. June 30! 594,442 | 400,000 130,285 | 200,250 || 82,260! 52,044| 5¢ | .» | + 45,981 || 318,365 |Dr. 12,540 | Nil 
Phosferine Products ...... | June 30 3,351 ad 1,397 | 3,991 || tn 2,120 | 20 aa 723 | 4,812 2,344 | 20 
Premier Metal (S. Africa) | June 30 25,707 | 1,149 8,931 8,931 || ie a 4 644 | + 8,287 14,691 | Dr. 2,440 | Nil 
Rayne (H. & M.) Aug. 20 9,781 ae 8,304 40,594 || ide 13,750 10 ee ow 20,871 | 11,870 1212 
Rossleigh, Ltd. ..........+ | Sept. 30 20,407 | 3,949 3,258 | 64,067 || 345 3,450 a .. | — _537]| 33,289) 15,482; 10 
Scottish Motor Traction | Oct. 31 804,188 a 271,634 | 280,188 || 39,000 | 134,130 10¢ | 200,000 | — 1,496 || 639,734 | 267,271 10 
Southend Stadium ...... | Sept. 30 2,578 | 749 Dr.3,000 | 2,766 || we | all Sten 5 |} — 3,000 || 7,369 | 2,294 Ni 
Stewartsand Lloyds, S.A. | June 30| 458,061 72,827 145,113 225,985 || 35,500} 61,500) 15 | 45,000 + 3,113 || 365,933 169,983 | 10 
Sun Electrical ............ | Apr. 30} 23,270 3,071 11,819 14,213 || 9,375 2,333 2!2 | --. | + L111 ]) 20,401 8,905 212 
Sunlight Laundries ...... | Nov. 30! 16,552 an | 11,352 26,614 || 13,500| 6,250 212 | | — 8,398 || 45,009 37,591 7 
Timber Fireproofing ... | Sept. 30 20,074 | 3,344 5,555 7,429 || aa | 45,225 1212 | cad + 330! 24,071 5,279 1212 
14 cos. not shown above |___... 327,402 19,021 84,033 |Dr. 64,228 || 37,539 80,521! ... | 27,510 | — 61,537 || 219,554 |Dr. 48,169 | ... 
Totals ({°000's) : No.ofCos. 
fan. I to Dec. 14,1940 | 2,089 393,423 32,136 202,040 293,044 45,873.| 122,827 | 24,434 | + 8,906 || 361,202 210,531 ad 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 21,1940 \ 2,163 | 401,876 33,084 | 205,306 | 296,219 46,550 | 124,736 | ... | 24,743 | + 9,2771|| 368,326| 213,641 | ... 
t Free of income tax. (a) Covering 4 years to July 31, 1940. (6) 18 Months to March 31, 1937. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend, unless marked* indicating interim dividend. 











*Int. | *Int. *Int. 
Pay- | Prev. rit Pay- | Prev. Pay- | Prev. 
Company lee atal Total oie | Weer Company lePeal | Total able | Year Company le Ss | Total able | Year 
| | | rRA AND RUBBER “o 70 (| ‘Lo . a oe | % 4 
3 ; %o | ZZ. Banir Rubber ......... | 4*| ... \Jan. 15) Nil * Cape Asbestos. ...... | 4 | on a 4* 
RAILWAYS | { Brit. Indian Tea ...... ee «at toa | ee Distillers Co. ......... | 614* - | Ge 
Bengal & Nth.-Westn. | 8 *) 16 (Feb. 3) 16 Bukit Ijok Rubber ... | 4* | .... |Dec. 31) Nil* Elder Dempster Lines | 4 *| oes 4* 
Rohilkund& Kumaon | 8 *; 16 (Jan. 27) 16 Jitra Rubber............ Y Soe POEL wae 6 Elswick Hopper........ 5 |Dec. 30) Nil 
wi | DN Wiiiinicscccieves | ee .2 bw, Poe Forestal Land ......... 3% ... Jan. 1 3* 
BANKS | Kuala Lumpur Rbr. | ... 5 tian. 11) 354¢ Greene King & Sons | 6% ... | «. | 6* 
Barclays (D. C. & O.) 3lot 61 is 612 New Dimbula Tea... | 14!ot| 1812 coe «Cl Cae Internatio: hc. tS eek ee. | 
Canadian of Commerce 2 . |Feb. 1 2 Raja Musa Rubber... | ... | 5 oe | LARD dadncdkacceeres Be 121g}... | Nil 
Nat. Bank of N.Z. ... | ligt}... (Jam. 14) 1lo* Sagga Rubber ......... si 6 Nil Mentmore Mfg. ...... | lof} 10lo] . | 10 
Seremban Rubber ... zt 5 |Dec. 21) Nil oo OS eee 17lot| 2212 \Jan. 18) 1712 
MINING Tanjong Malim Rbr. |... 354t\Jan. 4 235 Parkinson (Sir L.) ... | 212%) ... (Jam. 1) 2l9* 
Ayer Hitam Tin ...... 10* ... [Jan. 2) 10 * INDUSTRIALS | Powell Duffryn ...... | Llo*] ... (Jan. 31) 2* 
Gopeng Cons. ......... |  J1p* Jan. 7 5* Abs BIE. © cisevaratace a 5 i Rotherham (Jeremiah); 212%) ... | ... | Nil* 
Kepong Dredging ...| 5 * Dec. 30) 5 * Anti-Attrition Metal | 834¢ a12lot) ... | 158 St. Kitts Sugar ...... ae a ee 
BE BER esccossessess | Jlo* . {Dec. 21] 7lp* Antigua Sugar ...... Dt 5 ea 5 Scottish Traction ... | ... 10 $|_ ... 10 ¢ 
Renong Tin ......... 12lo¢, 20 |Jan. 10) 5 Associated Biscuit ...{ 2 * ... ia 2* Smith (S.)& Sons (def.)) ... | 50 | ... | 50 
Tanjong Tin ......... ; 5* ... (Dec. 21] Tio* Bigwood (Joshua)...... a 10 —“ | Strand Elec. Holdings 2M 4: —) = 
Trepca Mines ......... or S$. Nil Brickwood and Co.... Oty SB]. xu 15 Tecalemit ............ i | ove 15 
lronoh Mines ...... 12!o*| ... |Jam. 31] 12!0* Briggs (Wm.) & Co. | 104) 1212)... 15 U.S. Trust Scotland | 2!2*) ... |Dec. 31! 219* 
Vereeniging Ests. Tie 10 | . | Ble Bristol Aeroplane 4*! Dec. 265 4* Wrights Ropes......... Coan & Se an. © 
} Free of income tax. (a) Paid on capital of £175,000. (6) Paid on capital of £125,000. 





OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | UNIT TRUST PRICES 


7 as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
| | (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 








| Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross | 7 

3 for Week Receipts Name (Dec. 17, 1940|] Name Dec. 17, 1940|} Name (Dec. 17, 1940 

Name | | Ending cs 8 ee 

|B | l Secnd. Brit. | 18/3 bid ||National D. | 9/6-10/6xd ||Key. Gold | 8/712-10/112 
1940 | +or— | 1940 | +or— Limited Inv.| 12/—12/9xd |Century ... | 11/—12/9 |/Br. Ind. 4th | 10/6-12/- 
ae ek. el le oe ee “a New British | 7/6-8/6xd |/Scottish ... | 9/6-11/- |/Blec. Inds. | 12/3-13/9 
B.A. and Pacitic...... 23 \Dec. 7; $1,328,000/— 12,000) 26,270,000;— 1,834,000 | Invest. Tr. | 7/9-9/9* |/Univ.2nd..| 11/6-13/3 ||Met. & Min.| 10/—11/6 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 23 | 7| $2,120,000) — 233,000 44,172,000|—- 2,015,000 | Bk. - Insur. | 13/3-15/3* |lInv. Flex. .. 8/6-9/9 |\Cum. Inv... | 13/—14/6 
B.A, Western ......... | 23 | 7| $806,000 76,000 15,282,000) 1,411,000 | Insurance... | 13/—15/-* |/Inv. Gen... | 12/3-13/3  ||/Producers.. 5/6-6/6 
Canadian Pacific...... | 50 | 14) $3,736,000) 4- 610,000/162,024,000) +- 18,024,000 | Bank ...... | 14/—16/—* |i|Key. Flex... | 8/7i2-10/112 ||Dom. 2nd..| 4/9-5/6xd 
éntral Argentina ... | 23 7| $1,351,100! — 217,550! 31,922,600! 11,301,150 | Sct.B.ILL.T.| 9/6-11/6* |iKev. Cons. | 7 10)9-9/4lox//Orthodox .. | 6/9-7/3 


- + Receipts in Argentine pesos. ' ° Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for re emption or xed interest stocks and for cha 
‘ | di f fi ; od : —, 
D ] — in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
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——  t —_ nahin — — 
» Jan. 1 to Price, | Ch’ge . | Prices, . i 
Yeer 1939 p Ia 7, 1940 — Dec. since nt. i fan. 1 to Agu swe Price |Ch’ge| . 
High | Low || “High | Low 1940 | 10 soem iar 17, 1940 | — Name of Security Dec. | since | » Yield 
ore 21 | ee ter | adda | Bee | Pisa 
| British mn = etnies 4 | 10 | 
ape ¢ | 1768 oie || Consols a. 7614 s 5 +i 2m | age | Bie0) 1% a Powell Dutton re | 12/6 | eed 
071g 8 | 1031g || Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... || 111! ‘Sees aff i || 12 ¢ 6 ¢| S.DurhamO oo ll Sam | side 
xi ; 987 ost lic 3 ote "2 312 4f| 54/9 33/9 || +21 : am aed. £1... || 18/9 -Tlod] 6 
Séi_ | S0i5 || 10012 sit | pt ye ra } 28t5x¢ 12.2 8 47/6 | 26/- | ise tei 2] Sarces Coal, etc. fi | 426 | ... 13 a’ 
sae | sis | a" | Sea) Besieasseee | cee co 3a SI ae Fale | OR ee) emeaiiees Bias | 2 : 
| 10376 | 94 Do. 31 1 : | 11/6 || 23 1 pe B® seers 28/112)... /10 
sth 10a | 112° | 107. || _Do. 32%, eee feet | 2031 3 8 Of) 2/10lg 9/6 | 6°52 tall Vickes 10 cdi | iad | t3al 2 0 
| | 9234 865g Fund. a1 7 1956-6 | mee 2 |  sesccceecees 3d 6 15 
ga% | gr | os | 92° | Fund. zie% 1936-61 || 9214 30 7) Siow) 26 | Ni) ND | Brie Celanese 10/ | 0g] 
7 2 | lg | Fund. 3% 1959-69 991 | 2 ia 54 a) Coat toe 9) - Nil 
1091, 10013 | 11378 1058, Pund ae. 1960-90 see | l 431 1 | 39/10. 20/3 . 4 51 ats, J. &P. £1 eeecee 29/- ws 6 1 
Opis | ‘9ase || 102° | “9a% | Nat D. 2i2% los4—48 | 101 3 2 6 || 35/9 |21/1012| 5 5 diva English Swe, Gan. Zi 30/6 | +34] 412 9 
967, | Gilg L026 | 951. » a a" SY 8 | 101 2 7 Ok 24/412) 11/9 Nil iga|| English Swg. Ctn. £1 26/3 a 5 0 
wiity | ai | Itbet | 200, | War Baa 2ie% 1088-47, 100 242 4 G89 Le | ae eee] ee rence ds | a8, ale 2s 
| 11214 | 10513), Victory Bonds 4% 11 214 az reat Electrical é Hod) 310 OF 
a re 101 98 War L. 3% » ee 214 3 4 2j|| 43/112) 26/3 10 « 10 rece Manufactg. 
ats | 86 | 103 | 9319 | War. L. 310% af Bs 102! 218 4) 92/6'| 66/3 || 15 5 |S al Breahineulaed<1.. || 826 | +i/3| 418° 
oor = | 89lg | 801g | Local Loans 3% 89 : :  d oi | 46/3 10 6 5 a Sladen i... ane 1/3| 418 9 
100 971 lA % ooo ; 4 5 = 11/6 7 1 7. Seer he « eee '4] 
G4 | 55i_ | ‘714 | 59354 || India 29% as00-63... || 99 3 3.8] 339 | 16/3 || 10° < 10 el Englch Blectie gi || 289° | | 9 Mo 
90 7 | ovis 244 Do. 312% asenitonse 20 3a § 83/- | 52/6 2E &- Geen neues A) vee || 28/9 si 700 
115%, | 1041, | 115 10514 Do. 419% 1958-68... | 1111 : : ? ; 38/3 | 2 Gas ‘ond —s ne > 40 
Dom. & Col. G . 2 3/6 5 b 3 : ¥ 
4osie | 95 | rorie | 401 usurln 5%, 19573 | 105 127) Ble | Gale | dee 3. | Cotmey ot Rondon Ak | 323 | iad O18 | 
8 | Nigeria 5% 1950-60 || 108 5 ae 1 cake 2 212 al] Edmundsons ; od) 6 14 0 
1031, 92 1057 100 N. Zealand 5% 4 210 18/3 | 11/6 i" 1 edmundsons £1 ...... 23/6 . 1S o 
110° | 102 | 10813 | 103 | amen. ibes-75 || tor 4210) | Web 2a Gas Light &C. Ci... | 16 i415 11g 
Gavperation aie 07 3 8 9|| 32/6 | 21/9 . 2 Ql @ oo a. Gas Stk. ... 37 ) + 110 12 9 
Aitis | 104 || 11044 | 104 | Bircham, 5% 1946-56 | 106 s20 6) Saleel ine 3128) Nilell London Avs Bice Zi || 139 | 13428 
| 72 | TSB eke B90 cemnnne 5 ° 2} 17/6 412d 21 “Bast Elec. £ am | otelne 
9300 | 86lg | 94g | 872 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 | 91 310 7 || 42/3 | 22/- 6b} 3 "all Norhmet Power £1... || 31/3. |+Tlodl 5 ta 
102% | 95 | 104 97 | Middx. 312% 1957-62 || 102 su lt Sel se Sig) Bip.all Scorish Power fi. || 33/1l2| +7ledl 4 ie ¢ 
< / * 2 7 1....+. Lo c 16 
Sle | Tau | om | 7 Argene 4i¢% Sta, Bas. || 85 5 511 | . eros i 0 
| 58ig | 22 | Austria 419% 1934-59 | 321. «.. 7 i 
oo. 50 | eh |B Belew a 09. im | a TRS Gales oe | eo Austin Sern | 13/9 | is 58 
; Bot ses lm stin 5/-...... eessevees 8 
19 a 23 9 Chile 6% 1939) on mS itt wea 2 36/3 | 17/3 121g ¢ 129 ¢ De Haviliond Air. “fi 9/6xd) + 4*5d10 10 9 
S5e | 23¥e | 454 | 12 | China 5% (1915) oe st Sl Bl se se 9 See Fairey Aviation 10/-. || 14/- | +341 819 ¢ 
63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8% 71. ; oes (Tip, 12/41e| 5 c 6 ee . a) 8 19 Of 
86, 58 8012 | 50lg | Egypt Unified 4% oh “7 —— 15/712) 6/— || 17lgb 15 ; Hawker Side (4 as ai. 20 
S319 ; 758 412 German Dawes 5% © i. 7 419 5 os" 0 2'ga\ 12196 rome) aD (5/-) oars 1/9/12 4 0 
61 2 Do ¥. ] ee oF 8/9 25 7 DCRR) cncccnene « ve 620 
| ag | oft | ob, [Severe es | 2 Sind me | G4 S dices | 8° [iby $8 
25 4 Hunga Fe % - oes Zlz0} 2g re 2: /-Ord. || 25/- . 1800 
61 i > eevee +112 ; ‘i Rolls-Royce £1........ 375 ‘ 
4 33 || 6 1912 Japan 5i2 % 1930 ...... 341, a 12/34) 6/ 2212¢, 25 ¢ Standard Motor 5/- fale od't ; ; 
i | cee 22/71q, 12/3 . pping 
Fie | tam mo S| Be BR | $s fa Beene |S | 1k a 
7 > , = ee - i 2 | 7 
_Dec. 17, 1940 __ Dividends r Name of Security c= since at | 40/9 i om : nu c Royal Mail Lines £i.. 17/- 5 s : 
High | Low | @ © © toto | to | 1940” | Castle Ord. £1 8,6 | Nill 
1 % ° ST aoa —_— || «16/712, 5/9 éa64 pea and Kuoser : 
10 3%, || Ni ni Railways Zs a. 27/3 14/- 2 c Allied Sumatra £1...... 10/3 [3d 1716 0 
9g | 4% || Nil | fp ype ES ni "| s2/101) 20/- |] 9195] aig all parce co 16/10 . 1720 
52 22 3lgc} lea Gt Western le mt Ss “se 3/11lq 2/3 66 4a {ceavn Ansa a a iz ee 
80 | 349 | 5 cj 2iga, LNER 5% Pref. 1955 | 50 in|10 12 0 || 34/0) 20 || 6 B| 3 al Robbertrust Ct ..2. || 263° 16 8 ¢@ 
60 20 4a a Do. 4% 3, PE . 10 0 O 3/3 | 1/Tl, 9 ¢ 5 cl Uni 4S PRET cccsse 26,3 | 619 0 
24 - NB ad ieciLMS.Ord. ..... 174 11 16 0 nite Serdang a/- nee 2/3 14 8 9 
601, 21% 4c 2a 4% Pf. 1923 seeceeses 3714 — 4/10 18 O 60/324) 23/11, 20 ¢ — Anglo-Irani 1 4 vai 
= 35 2 . 2. are | 10 13 3 27/79 14/6 17igb| 1210 Aner nnided 5) seeee 40/- |+5/712) 2 10 0 
L c &a oom @ _ secsceccscoouse - 2 see | | 5/- 16 6b 5 = | 42|= eee 600 
> «| sy | 5 4 ate Soothe Del cn, || 10 | 2 bas 0 toe 45/6 || tiga) ¢| Shell Transport fi. 389/444 211 8 
ss | Se ated asl BO 3e et Ord... 462 | +1 1015 0 ;- Tine Tig b Trinidad Leasehide Li | 626 | —2/6| 416 . 
| Ba lo DQ ET Leccecccvescee *2 _ 6 0 63/119) 38/9 Tlo b 7 aneous | 
67/9 | 47/6 | 10 5 Tipo Alexanders £2, Lipa. | 58/9 | +1 44/3] 239 | 378 Ni al barkerGonmcine. || 276 | 2. | 3a2 6 
SA2ig | 31615 6 a 6 6 Bank of England oe || 33912 3)3519 O} 44/6 27/6 ||m29 c| 30°9c Boots P - Re arses 36 Sedl tala 3 3 
£51 | £439 | 8 c 8 cc) BkofMontreal $100... £46 N31 310 ol See | 20/9 | Bigs “3 'cll Bev atesiniurs 4. || 40,712| 3d} 4 52 
309 | ‘i? | 5 5 OS a Bh ot Ne Zealand Ci | 27 = 1373 01] sone | S3/tl| t20 4 t15%—4l| Bei Ame Toe c1 || 85/- 7] £1/3| 4 10 0 
Bie | se | 7 6b 7 @) Barclays Bank {i a ool. | +6d 4 8 Ol 52/6 | Sey 74 8 5 British Oxygen fl. 63/9 ris ae 
a | 5 6 : P "I 7 | 52/6 | 32/ ese || 63/5 oo 1S On 
ae | of | 5b 5 Si Damien et Boa | ate | 14 4 3 “ese oF | ate 112d) Brocenowe aE! om | oe ol 7 6 8 
Sis 0 | — 5 ? a Hongkong and ‘ s* $25 £75) ~£1 6 12 0 se/5" 19/8 ame 15 6b Carreras vA On fi 7372 a é 17 3 
f } a 4 1 f | . a see ¢ 
8% | 51%s2)) 7125) Tiga Mantes Lob 2lp pd. “Te | 6d|4 3 0] ajtip| 4/- | Nil Nil (| Else. & Mus, Yad. 10/2 9 so) > 3 
oo os 8 8 8 a Midland £1, iy. pe. ow | czaic i sl ae) mised Ever Ready Cos) || 25/6 Slene 
¢ | 20 LO. DIM ae ~ ee 
om | ae) 8h os Simei 3 pa | sie | t8| 438 9 S| 2g | 28 4 Zine] Gallaher Lad. Ord. £1 “4lz | i. | 6 20 
69/9 | 30/- | 71¢6| ipa! Nat. Prov. £5, iBpa Biz | +1 | 6 9} 9319 | GHA) 5 «| 20 b Harrison & Cros. = |. isan 
ae 305. || Bike! 8155] Roval Dee Scand || 410. +1/-|5 3 0} 406 | 25/- || 5 b 2 a a Df.£1 | 85/- | + | 6 00 
s/- “el oe pI 354) Union Discount £1... | 40/6 ng 4 18 6 | Pe" a 5 b 3 a Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... | 23,9 “da | 5 1 5 
| 9 a Wester. £4, £1 pd... 72/- 64'5 00 Sliee 35.6 sidies +7 c ae. Tes nines 10/7 ne 612 0 
ae | 13 || 30 8 40. al Alliance “1, fully pd. || 21% a 3 0 | $4908) 830% | $2,256 92. 00. ee | $43 -ispe 
- @) Ath 1 : “Qlo 12/3 | - 7 19 Sal ae 
165% B2baq| +25 bi +22lp a) Pearl % fl 4 oa. i 3° 510 6 || 34/3 | 23/lle| Sigh con q] Fnemaione en 5/- 11/9 3d 15 2 0 
15% | 956 || 6/- a) 6/- 5) Phenix £i, fy. pd... | 115 | 313 Ot) 426) 24/6 | 10°¢ 5 aL eS eee am | ed 13 8 ° 
20% | 1614 |/184-075¢ t12!20 Prudential {1A ..... || 20. 45 2 0) 876 | 67/6 | 15 6 5 a) Lyonsd. eet || ie 18 68 
oi 58 3/3 4 3/3 a —— Exchange - ... “7g : > 3 54/412) _ 23136 15 a yf heen fl, > 5) 35/— i 3 = . 
a Royal 7a . 3 52 4 5 1 ’ . ? 
7 4g 13% 4 15346 pore fy 4s eos me ‘ . 3 87/0, 5/- Toa iat Ma net bi cokewiads 319 ve |S 0 0 
| | 1 ° é I 7 . © seecceres | ti 3 
oso || 16 8 11. all Alliance Trust. || 460 | ee el as | Stel RemeOee se | ise | [eo 8 
187lg | 170 Big 5] 3igal| Anglo-Amer. Deb. ose 5 8 9/|| 61/6 | 36/3 12lp | 2lpqi| Spillers Ord |= seseveees 13/— oe | Oo Oe 
188 135 6 3b 4 a, Debenture Co ‘Stk. 13 617 0 | 57/9 35/- 3lga 10 a3 Tate aL fF} coccee 29 3 1/315 6 8 
187. | 153 8 b 5 all Invest. Trust Det 133 7 4 0} 45/6 | 29/6 || 5 6 5 a ae et oo | Soe| +2718 8S 
165lg 137 3 al 7 6) Trustees Corp. Ord 139! 810 0} 26/3 | 12/- || 20 ¢ 5 el Tri lex Safety 4G ior gids}... 13 2 8 
175 | 140lg 6 6 4 a| United States Deb. ... 15012 6 12 0 $a/- 41/3 10g 13%) Tube Investments. 41 90 Sl 301 5 5 é 
lo eee 2 A f- /3 l — r - 
sme | S63 {5 tis > Bass Retclift Gra £1 115/;- |-1/3|3 9 3t] sce | ise 3a Tab United Dairies Glew. || 43/7101 2°13 8 9 
| Co - t /3 f= 21, BLOR AZEILICS Ky beoosee ‘ 7s ae 
ms | ae | io 3 gus) scumtacea ei. | oo | ii-|5 8 9] 8 | 3 22a | 2848 o| United Molases 8... | 22/6 "| «tied 6 13 
“ = 4 al 14 5) Guinness Ord. £1 71/- - eee ne - |63 4 
76/6 47/- | Tiga) 1 rd. £ eee 71/- san 700 65/Tlo| 26/3 j Mines | 
52/9 | 30/6 | 6 | 7 ; Warner oS ere 68/- |} —2/-|612 0} ie" os rales a Ashean! GoldBeide 4/- | 45/- Modis 9 0 
| inom, Geel end << 44/- ‘ 712 0O 51/3 22/6 33s a a1 b peeete Se. a? ose 7/9 i g 9 3t 
6/6 | 3/- || 10 c, 10 c¢ Baldwins 4/~ 4 ’ } 45 112) 95 a 90 3 ead Min of S. Af. £1) 35/— 2/6| 514 2 
SA/7g | 13/1%g) T10 6 t5 a Brown (J.) Ord ‘10/-... 257 ad} S17 3 Bly 2173¢'| Nil c| Nil c)| De Beers (Det “£2ig — |7 3% 
Go| ‘sell 6 & ‘4 Slcemmall tard see || oo] | 744 of ties) 756) Mee Use) Ries Pat) a | seit ry 
24/7ig| 11/3 | 5 b&b 3 a@ Golvilles Ord i se é 6 : 714 0 lie 555 Ob dfonteln ees 38/112) 1116 0 
28/14 | 12/6 | 10 <7, ¢| Dorman Long Ord, £1 19/42/ «18 2 O} 16 | Fe || 10 o 10 b Rhokana Corp. £1. | 783 | + 32/3 3 § 
26/1144) 13/6 | +4 b +2lg0| Guest Keen &.Ord.£1 23/6 1/3;8 0 O07} 101 674 75 al 70 6b noon Renstoge Soe. S/-}| 14/3 Md | 7 0 2 
27/9 | 13/112)! _15_ 5 _7)ga) Hadfields 10/- er a6 . 2 . Ol ake” < 5/66} 2/6a)| Union Gp 12/6 fy. pa. ] 65, | 1 6 { 0 
3} erin Griteel. __ (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two | on divid Le Nil |! W. Witwatersrand 10/-''_ 67 6 8 Nil__ 
; orked on 2212% basis. (i) A per chare. y Vi ividends. (d) Worked | on 9% basis. (e) Allowing f Pa id. 
) Including eae 5% free of tax. (n) Yield J ) $e gee to average redemption—end 1960, (k) Ba oa exchange. (f) Flat vi 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve i , poy ( aved on redemption st par S8 
.  (p) Yield worked 1 ; (») For 15 months to December 31, 1939. Also 
on a 21g per cent. basis.  (¢) Worked on 65‘ Y% basis. ¢ Free of Seosaie Tax. 
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December 21, 1940 


1940 1940 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat— oe & es. & 
No. 1, N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St. J. 33) -71p 33 = «71 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. (e) ...... mF MF 
Flour, per 280 Ib.— 

Straights, d/d London ......... SB 6 BS 6G 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., percwt. 21 2 21 0 
Oats 146 14 7 
Maize, La Plata a, 480 ‘lb., f.0.b... wom. i2 3 
Rice, Burma, No.2, per cwt. f.o.b. i sud 

MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— 
: : 4 8 4 8 

English long sides............... { 6 0 6 0 

Imported hinds ...............4. 5 4 5 4 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English...... { : . : : 

BOOS cccccccccccscccsccsccccce 44 4 4 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 8 0 

BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cut side 113 6 113 6 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0O 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Home Produced .........ssssceeees 99 2 99 2 
SEMEEED cocecevesecoccssevcesocecces 99 2 99 2 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 
PERIL cui ccsnasadesneoetecaseson r 35 0 35 0 
53 0 54 0 
ite ccs nidavennuabaaniabe 157 0 590 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
MY Gy GE Gy. cecnccccssecces yom. Nom 


Costa Rica, medium to good . 


EGGS (per 120)—English 

LARD pee cwt.)—Imported . 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward 


SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 
cif, U.K./Cont. . 
REFINED London— 


0 85 0 
115 0 115 O 
35 


4 
64 


Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 40 6 40 6 
Granulated, 2cwt. bags, do- 
mestic consumption ......... mw 6S mS 
. . 38 (=O 38 0 
West India Crystallised ...... a <4 & 4 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — 
Indian stemmed and_ un- 0 8 0 8 
TT cccutbkencechassssunun dees 24 2 4 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 1 2 i 2 
TE bcagcbpersssuevedstnavene 2 6 as © 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per lb.)— d. d. 
Raw, Mid-American ............++ 8-51 8-39 
i. MC IMS.  scaccesenseenss 12-42 12°38 
ee 15-47 15°42 
ap) SE SED Undone cenavensseunse 16°72 16°67 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian)...... 26°40 26°40 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. a <4 s. d. 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s... 23 9 23 9 


(a) + 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged ls. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 
(d) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


THE ECONOMIST 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Dec. 10, Dec. 17, 
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Dec. 10, Dec. 17, 





| Dec. 10, Dec. 17, 
| COTTON—continued. ones iste 1940 | 1940 1940 
} Cloth, 36 in. Shirtin yds. ie oe 
"19 19, 328 & 40's... 34 6 34 6 | SCELLANEOUS 
| » Bm ditto, 38 yds. | CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
! 18 X 16, 10 Ib. 1211 1211 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 
» 39 in. .ditto, 3719. "yds. wo | e- 4 s. d. 
16 x 15, 81g lb. ...... 33h C2303 4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
FLAX (per ton)— £ Ss. £ Ss. | CHEMICALS-— 
LAVONIAN ZAR ccecccccccscccsccccess Nom. Nom. | Acid, Oxalic, net ......... per ton 3 0 59/5/0 
Pernau HD Nom. Nom. | s. d. 
| HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot*J2” 26/0/0 26/0/0 s» Tartaric, Sagiich, less 5% Ib. 2 61 c= ie 
| JUTE (per ton)— Ammonia, Sulphate ... perton 9/16/0 9/16/0 
| Daisee 2/3, cif. Dundee Nitrate of Soda ........... perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
Nov.~Dec. (new) ee ” §26'0/0 27/10/0 Potash, Sulphate ....... -perton 18/15/0 18/15/0 
aaa ThA Sco Ya rh, a ee ae Soda Bicarb.  .....0...00 perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Common 8 Ib. cops (per ae 4 6 4 8 Soda Crystals ............ per ton 5 ; ; 2 ae 

1012/40 Hessians, per yd. ...... 0 514 0 5ilq | ss 

ona eae per yd. | a J 4\g 0 414 | GOPRA(perton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f.12/15/0 12/15/0 

"ee ae ee | HIDES (per Ib.)— s. ds. d 

WOOL (per Ib.)— d. 4 | Wet salved Austra:'\40/50 Ib, 0 5iz 0 589 
Lincoln wethers, washed ... 1954 1934 Cape "Jo burg Ord 0 51. 0 5ilg 
Selected blackfaced, greasy ...... 14 14 Dry Capes. 18/20 sa 0 71. 0 7g 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ... 37 37 English & Welsh Market Hides— 
ee scrd. average snow white 2954 2934 ; 0 44 O 414 
se scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s... 24 24 Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 0 514 0 51g 

ops—— 

te I aankcscenniceavesacesce 45 45 LEATHER (per lb.)— oo jt he 

56’s super carded................ 39 39 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ...........+.++ 3 8 3 8 

48’s average carded ............ 31 31 | 0 ll 0 ll 

GO Pic ccceceveseseseccces 2954 2954 I tewnccennetenscsssccccecses 2 0 20 
—-  . ‘ Insole Bellies ......:+ssessesseeesee ra. 2o 

COAL (per ton) 31 0 31 0 — 110 110 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 3] 6 31 6 Dressing Hides .......cccccccccceees he 2 4 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne. 26 4!2 26 4!2 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 

IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 9 1 9 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 128 0 128 0 (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil........ 0 11 0 ll 
Bars, Middlesbrough Netnaeciecene 312 6 312 6 Vaporising Oil . Olllg O 11g 
Seek TANS, BERT .00.ccccccceccesse 290 6 290 6 (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, : 

Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 Kk 20). 29 9 29 9 ex road tank waggons ......... 1 6 1 6lg 

NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— | Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 

Copper (c)—Electrolytic ......... 62/00 62/0/00 | Thames— 
, 256/15/0 257/5/0 Furnace.... 0 7! 0 Tie 
Tin—Standard cash ...........000. 257/5/0 257/10/0 i ciinnininaianss ua 0 Blo 2 812 
Three months 259/15/0 260/0/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... = : : = S 
iidestiensatets 2600/0 260/50 | 10, 
Lead (d)—Soft foreign, cash..... 25/0/0 25/0/0 | RUBBER (per lb.)— s. d. 8. 
Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot ....... 25/150 25/150 | St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... O 11l5;5 O 111536 
Aluminium, ingots and bars . 11000 110/0/0 SHELLAC (perton)—TN Orange 86/00 86/0/0 
Nickel, home delivery ............ $+ . . — : . | TALLOW (percwt.)LondonTown— 22 10 22 10 
: ; 9000 850/0 | VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Antimony, Chinese ..........-.... 9200 870/0 SR ctsccsrcssaceacenantacs 41/10/0 41/10/0 
Wolfram, Empire ...... perunit 2/10/0 2/100 DN icc cninocdeccavonvens 44/5/0 44/5/0 
Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 9/00 900 Cotton-seed, crude ..........ss00e 31/2/6 31/2/6 
Steed 4900 48/00 COCO, CEUGE cccccccccceccccceccce 28/2/6 28/2/6 
Quicksilver ......-.00 per 76 Ib. { $5 0/0 50/0/0 lnc soc Sicesenisnatice 19/15/0 19/15/0 
s. d. e 4. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 8/17/6 8/17/6 

GOLD, per fine ounce ...........64. 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

SILVER (per ounce)— Lo PRRte (ROW) cecccecccccceccess 11/10/0 11/12/6 
RNY ach tel iiiada Geavesadnsiesnceises 1 lllig 110% | Ce alaredenti<cunieecssdyecses 19/5/0 19/5/0 


(6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


(c) Price is op Seapen premises. 


(e) Average weeks ended December 7th and December 14 
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Dec. 10, Dec. 17, Dec. 10, Dec. 17, | MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) Dec. 10, Dec. 17. 
GRAINS eile 1940 1940 METALS ( —— 1940 1940 —cont. 1940 1940 
(per bushel)— Cents Cents er lb. ont. Cents Cents : . _ 

Wheat, a rae 88! Spates Bat st Louis, spot... 7°25 7:25 ee Mid.-cont. crude _ came 
» finnipeg, Dec. ......... 743 73 MISCELLANEOUS (perib.— = | 3 gin NT Vv es 1 an 709. 
Maize, Chicago, Dec............. 61 5954 Cocoa, N.Y. Accta, Dec........ 5°26 5-02 a ae eee ~~ ~<a HE 
Oats, Chicago, Dec. ..........0. 38 391 Coffee, N.Y., cash— Sus — N.Y., Cub ny Ce - —- — 
Rye, Chicago, Dec. ..........0004 5 423, SR TF aeeppctsetingaeece 55 533 “O54 en 2-93 

Barley, Winnipeg, Dec. ......... 44 43 Ns BOT OD Scccscccdccacce 7) Jig 8+» spot tg shapes aie ee 
METALS (per lb. )— Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 10-37 10-36 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, rf 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 12-00 12:00 Cotton, Am. mid., Jan. ......... 10°16 10:04 f.0.b. Cuba, Mar. ........0.+ 0°78 0-73 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 50°10 50°05 Cotton Oil, N.Y., Jan. . 5-88 5°78 Moody's Index of staple com- 
d, N.Y. ae Mia cxcakvescacecnss 5-50 5-5 Lard, Chicago, Dec. 4-37 4°10 modities, Dec.31,1931 = 100 168°8 168-2 
Statistics for November, 1940 (on basis of £8 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 
| T ee Value Working|| | "Tosa Value | Working]| T Value Working 
Mine and Group | Milled | | or Profit |Costs per} Mine and Group | Mi ile d or | Profit |Costs per|) Mine and Group Milled or Profit |Costs per 
mee’ | Output | fine oz. mee’ | Ourput | fine oz. — Output | | fine oz. 
i aot | ae or Tl l Pole 
| . £. 5 #£ Te eg i |Fine ozs| Lis. d £ if is. de 
lo- Ames. Corp. | | || Cent. Mng.-Rand M.—cont. | “* Johnnies” 
BD) ccncsnvcecee } 135,500; 252,375| 96,104)104 0-8); New Modder ...... 197,000} 29,567] 95,255/104 1 E. Champ D’or ... 34,000| 70,868} 37,302} 80 3 
Daggatonccin ae 162,000) 392,268) 223,711] 72 2:8|| Nourse _..........0. 82,000) 16,152) 35,511/124 5 i CO, BIE cnneccecs 244,000} 416,415 185,076) 94 4 
st Daggafontein 74,000) 163,513) 65,70 4/100 6-6|| Rose Deep ......... 84,000] 12,784) 27,057;125 9 || Langlaagte ......... 110,000} 136,587} 10,173/157 2 
Mt. Land ...... 115,000} 24 54,659| 149,628| 73 0-6]| Transvaal G. ...... | 29,300} 5,261} 5,616/145 6 || N. State Areas 124,000} 259,457] 140,005] 78 5 
S BEE. siaahewsavese 165,009] 373, 737| 290,206] 78 0-3)] | || Randfontein ...... 390,000) 467,734) 140,349/118 8 
- Springs ......... 94,000! 166,609) 65,713/101 9-4) Gen. Mining £L | ke LO ee 191,000} 125,199} 27,093/132 10 
| WE oan co nnckece 61,000} 57,722) 7,4938.149 11 || Witwatersrand 87,000} 104,276} 17,188)142 5 
Cent. Mng.-Rand M.| Fine ozs! || W. Rand Gons. ... | 233,000] 361,941] 161,031| 96 
City Deep ......... 112,000) 26,035! 75,279|110 3 | 
Cons. M. Reef 292,000] 31.782| 65,823} 126 10 || Goldfields Fine ozs | 
cada ceccus 360,000) 84,610)'328, 1156} 90 8 i Venterspost...... 110,000) 21,690} 50,583)121 6 Union Corp. } Fine ozs 
Durban Deep ...... 200,000} 36,823) 105,152)111 3 || Simmer and Jack... | 161,000) 30,994) 89,739/110 5-8]| EB. Geduld ......... | 160,000) 46,014) 255,237; 57 2 
- Rand ea 229,000! 45,691] 130,093) i 2 \| Robinson Deep ... | 125,000} 27,413} 95,071) 98 9-3)) Geduld............... |} 114,000] 256,807] 118,604) 79 8 
Geldenhuis eseccccce 70,000} 8,788; 16,248131 5 Sub Nigel ......... 66,000} 41,841) 234,850) 55 9-8)| Grootvlei......... 117,900} 30,306} 122,533) 87 3 
Glynn’s DM ccoses 9,700} 3,018} 8,021,114 11 WOME: _encesecseces 75,500) 19, 513] 62,798/103 8 9! Marievale............ 47,000) 12 556) 34,990)112 9 
Modder B. ......... 99,000} 15,451} 60,472 90 6 Rietfontein ......... 35,000) 5 °287| 16, 430|105 11-1|} Modder. Deep 49,600} 6,010} 8,037/142 0 
Odder East ...... | 133,000) 22,183 78,267| 97 6 | Luipaards Vlei 81,099 17,006) 43,281 117 10 || Van Dyk ........0+4 94,000) 23,894) 76, »123)104 5 
' i 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 774) 


cases the previous year’s dividend is 
maintained. SCOTTISH INVEST- 
MENT, in repeating the 4 per cent. 
payment, actually earned an increase in 
net revenue from £54,477 to £55,578. 
NORTHERN AMERICAN is paying 15 
per cent., as before, despite a small decline 
in net profits from £91,125 to £83,547. 
Improved results are shown by ASSO- 
CIATED TALKING PICTURES with 
total earnings of £56,777 against £42,450 
and net profits of £26,007 against £4,454. 
The accrued deficit of £228,366, however, 
makes the payment of a dividend im- 
possible. CRITTALL MANUFAC- 
TURING has conservatively reduced the 
ordinary dividend from 15 to 5 per cent. 
Gross income declined from £273,719 to 
£208,540 and net earnings from £167,152 
to £104,890. Despite the necessity of 
thorough re-adaptation of production, gross 
profit of JOWETT CARS increased 
from £18,195 to £20,136 and net income 
from £5,031 to £8,779. As before, no 
dividend is paid. KERN OIL COM- 
PANY is repeating the 8 per cent. dividend. 
Total income is substantially higher at 
£305,771 against £186,846, and net 
income shows a small increase from 
£82,808 to £88,303. A very satisfactory 
mmprovement in both gross and net 
earnings, the latter from a loss of £12,540 
to a profit of £180,285, has permitted 
the payment of 5 per cent. tax free against 
nil. Earnings of SCOTTISH MOTOR 
TRACTION have also moved satis- 
factorily, gross revenue being {£164,454 
higher at £804,188 and net income rising 
from £267,271 to £271,634. The 10 per 
cent. tax free ordinary dividend is paid as 
before. BARTON ‘TRANSPORT has 
increased the ordinary payment from 15 to 
173 per cent. in view of a rise in net 
profits from £32,241 to £38,028. 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


THE ECONOMIST 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Transvaal Gold Output, November. 
—(Fine ounces) Witwatersrand, 1,158,946 ; 
other districts, 28,590; total, 1,187,536. 
October total, 1,211,277. Native labour 
employment at November 30th: Gold 
mines, 351,065; coal mines, 18,307; 
total, 369,372. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion Colonial 
and Overseas).—Net profit year to 
September 30, 1940, £423,692 (£414,703). 
To contingency account, £200,000 
(£170,000). Dividends on “‘ A” and “ B” 


shares 6} per cent. as before. Carry- 
forward, £171,936 (£154,442). Current, 
deposit and other accounts, including 
taxation, contingencies and _ balance 
of profit and loss, £126,500,725 
(£106,638,711). 


British Overseas Bank.—Accounts 
for year to October 31, 1940, show 
adverse balance of £54,529 after charging 
a net loss of £22,681 on realisation of 
assets and £35,215 in respect of further 
depreciation of Government bonds and 
sundry investments. The British Overseas 
Bank will undertake the management of 
the Anglo-International Bank, Ltd., as 
from January 1, 1941. 


Crittall Manufacturing.—Profit (after 
taxation and depreciation) for year to 
August 31st, £207,040 (£272,218). Taxa- 
tion reserve £10,000 (£25,000), con- 
tingency reserve £10,000 (£50,000), 
A.R.P. expenditure £10,000. Ordinary 
dividend 5 per cent. (15 per cent.), carry 
forward £37,905 (£34,900). 


Stewarts and Lloyds, S.A.—Net 
profit, year to June 30th, £280,136 
(£250,303) after taxation £115,000 


(£45,000), depreciation £47,827 (£56,240), 
special depreciation £25,000 and other 
reserves £155,023. Total ordinary divi- 
dend 15 per cent. (10 per cent.). Carry- 
forward £83,985 (£80,872). 
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Illingworth Morris and Com pany,— 
Total income, year ended September 30th, 
£185,042 (£147,032). Carry-forward (after 
18 months’ preference dividend arrears), 
£79,117. Further preference dividend to 
be paid for 6 months to September 30, 
1937. 

Combined Egyptian Mills, Ltd.— 
Trading profit, year to September 25th, 
£577,322 (£193,594). Net profit (after 
taxation £125,000), £301,825 (£58,005), 
Debit balance carried forward reduced to 
£776,642. 

Wiluna Gold Mines.—Net profit, year 
to March 3lst (Australian currency), 
£217,180 (£72,453), after development 
expenditure £92,422 and taxation £43,570, 
Balance carried forward (unappropriated), 
£294,808 (£121,198). 

Kern Oil Company.—Total profits, 
year to May 3lst, £394,405 (£284,769), 
Depreciation £245.000 (£160,000), taxa- 
tion £59,960 (£40,152), net profit £89,482. 
Ordinary dividend 8 per cent. (same), 
general reserve £43,017 (£50,000), carry- 
forward £35,295 (£31,026). 


Scottish Motor Traction.—Profit, 
year to October 31, £804,187 (£639,734). 
Taxation £419,636 (£258,090), net profit 
£381,593 (£378,881). Contingency reserve 
£100,000 (£111,435), general reserve 
£100,000 (£111,436), written off goodwill 
£9,959 (£175). Ordinary dividend 10 per 
cent. tax free (10 per cent. tax free on 
smaller capital), carry-forward £7,058 
(£8,554). 

Vestfold Whaling Company.—Net 
profit, year to July 31st, £77,623 (£2,452). 
Ordinary dividend 25 per cent. (6 per 
cent.). Carry-forward £15,049 (£4,787). 

South West Africa Company.— 
Gross revenue, year to June 30th, £188,447 
(£191,772). Net profit £78,229 (£79,720). 
Dividend 10 per cent. (5 per cent. 
Reserve £50,000 (£150,000), carry-forward 
£46,146 (£73,697). 
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